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THE SPANIARD’S REVENGE. 





BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 





Apour three leagues west of Cordova, in Moorish 
Spain, and on the northern bank of the Gaudalquiver, 
the main road to Seville is crossed by a small tributary 
stream, which, after plunging over many a tall rock, 
and dashing through many a dark chasm, among the 
frowning cliffs and deep ravines.of the Sierra Morena, 
finds its way out into the smooth plains of Andalusia; 
and then, as if rejoicing, in very gladness of heart, at 
its escape from so much noise and bustle, it courses 
its way silently.on across a wide, sandy bed, with 
pebbles of every shape and hue at the bottom, glis- 
tening and glancing ever so brightly in the sunlight; 
then further on, it almost loses itself amid the waving 
tussocks of grass that hang droopingly over its bosom; 
and then: again, you hear it murmuring softly among 
the groves of acacia and sycamore. At some two 
hundred yards distance from the spot where the brook 
crosses the road, it sweeps around the base of a low 
hill or undulation, occupying, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
acres, and richly wooded with forest and fruit trees. 
Near the centre of the elevated ground, and in full 
view of the road, at the time to which the story re- 
lates, stood the country-house of Don Emanuel D’Al- 
laya, formerly the most worthy corregidor of Cordova, 
but then retired from the cares of public life, rich in 
this world’s goods, in vast stores of oil and wine, and 
flocks and herds without number; but blessed was he, 
more than all, in one fair daughter, his only child, 
whom, it were sooth to say, he loved “passing well.” 

A narrow, sandy carriage-way, skirted with dwarf 
brambles, led to the house, which was situated in the 
midst of a garden or grove, surrounded by a low 
parapet wall of dark brown stone. The gateway was 
partially overgrown with creepers of various kinds, 
whose long, delicate sprays were constantly dancing 
about whenever there was the least breeze to animate 
them; but within, the grounds presented the appear- 
ance of more careful thrift and manegement. The 
walks were tastefully arranged, and bordered with 
filbert and juniper bushes, with the arbutus and the 
¢rape myrtle. There were whole thickets of oranges 
and olives, arbors buried beneath the most luxuriant 
foliage, and, here and there, charming flower-beds, 
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bright with the hues of the cactus, the rose of Japan, 
the clustering cistus, and red and white camelias. In 
the rear was a miniature forest of tall beeches and 
limes, with a gloomy cork tree occasionally inter- 
spersed among them, and, high above all, rose the 
tapering spires. of the laurel. Beyond this, there 
stretched away, for long, long miles, an unbroken 
tract of country, to the very foot of the distant moun- 
tains, which lifted their heads to the clouds, crowned 
to the summit with cedar, ilex and pine. 


The residence of Don Emanuel was of a mixed 


compound of Spanish and Moorish architecture. The 
main centre building was dark and sombre enough, 
but there had been a wing added on each side, of a 
more recent date, and more cheerful and elegant in 
appearance; and along the entire front there ran a 
light collonade, as airy and as graceful as fancy could 
have designed. _ The ceiling of the portico was orna- 
mented with stucco-work, and curious designs in 
arabesque, and studded with glazed bricks, on which 
were graven the arms of the noble house of D’Allaya. 
The broad avenue or walk, in front of the house, was 
paved with tesselated stone, and as it approached the 
porch it was increased in width, so as completely to 
encitcle a fountain of the purest white marble, with 
a statue of Ganymede in the centre of the basin, seulp- 
tured of the same material, and represented as pouring 
out what appeared to be an endless libation. 

Upon a, low stool of sandal wood, in one of the 
balconies jutting out from the eastern wing, well nigh 
toward sunset of a lovely day in the early summer, 
was seated the Doana Maria Dolores, daughter and 
sole heiress of Don Emanuel D’Allaya; while from 
the adjoining apartment, occupied by her maidens, 
came the merry clink of the castanet, and the sound 
of happy voices that denoted the happier hearts for- 
getting everything like care or sorrow in the excite- 
ment of the dance. She was habited in a rich dress 
of green silk, from the looms of Grenada, woven 
in damascene, and passeménted with silver. The 
sleeves were looped back at the elbow with clasps 
of emerald. The boddice was closely fitted to the 
shape of the wearer, and displayed the beauties of 
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her finely developed form to advantage. Her dress ) neither tall, nor short, but of the middle height; and 
was quite low in the neck, though not more so than § his frame was firmly and compactly built. His car- 
the fashions of the day warranted; but the voluptuous { bine was slung over his shoulder by an embroidered 
fullness of her bust and shoulders was half concealed { belt of chamois leather, and at his side he wore a 
by a broad collar and ruff of Flemish lace. Hier hair } long, sharp-poiated hunting-knife, similar in many re- 
was smoothly braided, and se¢ured by narrow bands } spects to, but much broader than, the ordinay Spanish 
of gold and purple tissue interwoven with natural } couteau de-chasse. The first thought of the Donna 
flowers. A string of pearls encircled her neck, from { Maria as she looked upon him, clad though he was 
which was suspended, by a gold chain, a small cross } in a hunting tunic of murrey colored cloth of Cuenca, 
of amethyst. tightened at the waist, and descending to the tops of 
The Donna Maria was most certainly a beauty, } his Cordova boots, which bore the stains of long and 
albeit her complexion was many shades darker than } dusty travel, was that he seemed most comely in 
those of our fair Northern ladies. Though her cheek ; person; and when he addressed her in deep, low 
was tinged‘with a hue of brown, it was smooth and 2 tones, but eloquent and full of feeling, her heart began 
clear, and the warm_blood_shone through it, shaded 2 to beat quite anxiously, notwithstanding her efforts to 
and subdued in color, but bright and healthful. Her > appear unconcerned. - 
eyes were dark as night, beaming full of deep and ; ‘‘A thousand pardons, fair senora,” said he, “if I 
earnest passion, and flashing back with interest the ) have frightened you!” 
rays of the declining sun. Her lips were large, pout- ) “Ah! Sénor Caballero, it was indeed most cruel 
ing and luscious; and her voice musical and soft. As } sport to deprive so innocent a thing of life.” 
she sat there in a reclining position, with her head } “Nay, sweet lady, not half so cruel as that those 
gently resting on her soft hand, her form appeared to } bright eyes should look so frowningly; or that those 
be more full than was compatible with elegance, or ‘ rosy lips should utter such harsh rebuke.” 
ease of movement, but it was, nevertheless, lithe and } The words were spoken half lightly and half in 
active. There were few among the high-born seno- { earnest, and though the language was not strange for 
ritas of the proyince, who moved with a more queenly ; that day, it brought a ‘warm blush: into the lady’s 
gait, or swept along more gracefully in the proud step { countenance. The tone of her reply was softened, 
of the fandango. and they gradually engaged in conversation until he 
At the feet of the lady were the harp and gittern, } entreated and obtained permission to accompany her. 
with which she had been amusing herself. Ballad } His horse, which had ‘been led'by a servant while he 
after ballad of the olden time had she sang, and then, } pursued his search for game on foot, was now brought 


as if tired of recounting the chivalric deeds and lofty ;{ up. Grasping with one hand the cantle of his demi- 
heroism of her race, she dwelt in sweeter accents } pique, he vaulted lightly into the seat; and was soon 
upon some simple tale of love. But after awhile she laughing and chatting gaily with the Donna Maria as 


had wearied of all, and sank into a musing mood. > he rode at her side. 
Her thoughts were neither sad nor unpleasant, for} Don Alberto Nivada had barely attained to man’s 
often would a blush crimson her cheek that was not } estate, and within a few months past had laid aside 
evidence of shame or sorrow. And yet she would his students’ cap and gown at the university of He- 
sigh deeply; and suffered the noise and merriment } nares, and entered into the possession of the large 
near her to pass unchecked and unheeded. It was } inheritance which had descended to him from an 
very evident that she was in love. Still it could not } illustrious ancestry. ‘ Both his parents were dead, and 
be that she had given her heart unsought. Oh, no!— 5 he was then returning from a visit to some relatives 
she would not have shamed her pride of lineage, her at Seville. These facts were soon communicated to 
Castilian blood, so much as to be won unwooed. It } his companion, and oné would have supposed from 
was scarce a twelvemonth since she had been riding } the ease and familiarity with which they afterward 
homeward, with a few attendants, from the convent } conversed, that they were old and devoted friends. 
of the Holy Virgin, just without the walls of the city, } Such they could not well be already, but it was not 
when a wounded bird, after fluttering uneasily for ; long before they became even more than that, for 
a few seconds over her head, fell dead upon her } they were promised and affianced ‘lovers. Don Al- 
bosom, its warm blood dyeing her white stomacher, berto often came and went, and camé again, but to 
and trickling down over her velvet riding-dress, and } find his betrothed more beautiful and winning, and 
the gay trappings of the Andalusia poney on which ; more rejoiced to welcome him. The father smiled 
she was mounted To catch the poor stricken inno- ; most kindly upon his children, as he was wont to call 
cent in her hands and give utterance to her sympathy ; them, and all went on brightly and hopefully. 
was in her woman’s nature; and it was never known } Tt may be granted then that it was none other than 
how many a bitter malediction she might have pro- } Don Alberto who caused the Donna Maria to sigh so 
nounced against the crue! murderer; for as she raised } deeply as we have said while seated on the balcony. 
her tearful eyes they met the gaze of a young cavalier } She had been impatiently waiting his arrival ever 
who had at that moment sprang from the thicket, and ) since the mid-day, although she had no earthiy reason 
stood bowing before her with his broad-leafed som- } to anticipate his coming until near nightfall. A slight 
brero in his hand, and his glossy raven hair falling } frown was perceptibly gathering on her brow, and 
in masses over @ face delicately shaded by his well ' her delicate fingers were contracting as if under the 
trimmed beard and curling mustachio. influence of some powerful excitement, when all at 
He was in the early prime of manhood; he was’ once she sprang to her feet, a glad smile wreathed 
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her fine lip, and her bosom swelled as though she had 
that instant discovered some newer and dearer joy. 
“Ah! it is he!—Alberto!” she exclaimed, as the 
cloud of dust which had aitracted her attention rolled 
away, and disclosed the form of a mounted cavalier 
in a silken jerkin and embroidered cloak, with his 
long white plume floating in the breeze,-and the pre- 


cious stones on the hilt of his toledo glowing with ‘ 


sunbeams. He approached at a rapid rate, and she 
was soon folded in his arms. A servant almost im- 
mediately presented himself with some iced orange 
water in a crystal glass, and a silver basket filled 
with choice fruit and biscuit. After tasting the re- 
freshments, Alberto seated himself by the side of his 
mistress; and thus they spent the evening hours by 
the light of the new moon and the smiling stars, talk- 
ing as lovers always talk when blest as they were 
blest. 

And so, dear one,” said he, as he rose to take 
leave for the night, and imprinted a kiss upon the 
cheek yet warm from its resting place on his bosom. 
“And so, dear one, the morrow shall bless our nup- 
tials?” ; 

“If the bishop of Cordova and the good saints so 
will it, Alberto.” 

“ And we shall love each other always?” 

“Always! Alberto.” 

“Tt is a holy and solemn rite that will unite us, not 
only so far as this world’s interest and hopes are con- 
cerned, but in heart and in spirit now and forever. 
My heart’s best and truest affection is thine, Maria, 
and it will cling to thee even beyond the grave; for 
that love would, indeed, be valueless which death 
could terminate.” 


The lady sighed, partly at the sad thought of the $ 


separation to which his words had reference, and 
partly, it may be feared, from perplexity and doubt 
as to what she could do to while away the tedious 
hours when no longer rejoicing in his presence. But 
she said nothing, and so thy parted. 

The morning saw them wedded. It was a bright, 
clear day, and joy and gladness beamed everywhere 
around them. There were troops of friends to wish 
them good cheer and happiness; the festive board 
was spread for all, whether of high or low degree; 
and even the poor market people as they trudged 
along at set of sun with the avails of their oil and 


while the senora, his wife, returned to their residence 
near Cordova, determined to seclude herself entirely 
from the world during the period of his absence. The 
separation, though it promised to be not long, was a 
severe blow to the Donna Maria. In a few months, 
however, she received the welcome information that 
the property her husband had gone to secure was all 
safely shipped on board of a vessel about to sail for 
Spain, and that he himself had embarked in a sloop 
$ of war, with the hope of making a much more expe- 
; ditious passage. The hope was not realized. Weeks 
Sand months passed away; Don Alberto’s gold and 
silver were deposited in his coffers; and then at length 
the tidings came that the ship in which he had risked 
what was far more precious than all, his own exist- 
ence, had foundered at sea, as it was supposed, and 
not one of those on board had escaped. 

Long and weary had the hours been to the Donna 
Maria ever since the departure of Don Alberto; but 
longer and more wearisome were they when his ab- 
sence was believed to be perpetual. For many days 
her cheeks were pale with sorrow, and her eyes were 
red with weeping. She missed—oh! how much she 
missed—the bright smiles that never rested on her but 
in gladness, and the dear tones which she was used 
to fancy were so full of tenderness qgd truth. The 
hours of sunlight were very tedious, and the nights 

? sad and lonely. It had ever been to her a sincere 


: 


“Delight to hear 
Her only child misspeak half uttered words ;” 


and often would she forget her brooding care in wit- 
nessing its sportive gambols and listening to its joyous 
prattle. But soon the thought would force itself upon 
her that her lot need not be such a solitary one, for 
$ the world was just the same as ever, and full of gaiety 
and pleasure. She was still young and beautiful, aye, 
even more beautiful than in the days of her maiden- 
¢ hood. Why then might not she enjoy life as others 
’ enjoyed it?) Why might not she mingle in the crowd? 
Why should she be forever shut out from the inno- 
cent mirth and amusements which had so many charms 
for her in former years. 
The Donna Maria was not unfaithful to her hus- 
band’s memory. She never thought of him but with 
love. Still it must be confessed there were times when 
she strove to think of something else that would not 


butter, their fruits and vegetables, were regaled with § cause her so much unhappiness. She began to feel 
choice wine and figs, and oranges, and melons. Kind § that it was necessary she should seek for consolation 
words were spoken that were not meant in jest, and § away from the scenes around which the loved, but 
blessings, both deep and heartfelt, were invoked for § lost, appeared to linger. And then she determined to 
the young senora and her lord. go into society more frequently, and see if her heart 

Years rolled by. In the course of time Don Emanuel § could not become lighter, and her spirits more buoyant 
was gathered to the resting-place of his fathers; Al-‘ and cheerful. At first she persisted in wearing her 
berto and his bride were blessed with one sweet $ dark robes of mourning, but it was not long before a 
daughter, and almost fancied themselves supremely ¢ parti-colored riband appeared in her hair, and this 


happy. Like other mortals they may have been mis- 
taken in this; but it is none the less true that they 
were exceedingly miserable, when it became neces- 
sary for Don Alberto to proceed to Mexico with all 


was followed by an embroidered collar, and the last 
succeeded by one article of fashion after another, 
until almost within the year she shone out in all her 
resplendent loveliness, heightened by every charm 


speed, orrun the hazard of losing the greater portion { and appliance of the toilet. The incense of flattery 
of his patrimony. Without making any unnecessary } was very grateful to her. She was caressed and 
delay, he soon after set out for Cadiz, at that time the § courted by all; and her peerless charms were toasted 
principal port of commerce with India and America; > in manya cup of wine of Cyprus among the cavaliers 
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of Cordova. The fame of her beauty and her wealth, Perhaps there was too much of earnestness in the 
brought many suitors to her feet, and when she ac- } friar’s tone, for the Donna Maria answered hastily— 
companied a noble lady, her cousin, to the court at} And could’st thou be jealous, father?” 
Madrid, all were in despair. But her star was yet in} “Daughter!” said he, gravely; ‘thou speakest but 
the ascendant, and not one of the proud and haughty } idly; I would forget the passions and the frailties of 
madrilenas of the capital was more eagerly sought } humanity. I cannot think that Alberto, who is now, 
after than herself. In a few weeks after the young } | trust, in Heaven, would approve thy course.” 
Duke D’Oriza offered her his hand and heart. She “Truly, father, do I hope to meet him there. Qh! 
bad been much gratified with his attentions, and the } be sure it will rejoice me much!” 
conquest was one well calculated to please her fancy;}  ‘“Abhj-daughter—but whose bride wilt thou be in 
but she hesitated to signify her acceptance. She had § that hour?—to what vows wilt thou cling?—those 
doubts; she had misgivings. She once thought that § thou hast once uttered, or those thou mayest here- 
those who had been wedded, not even death could § after take? Say, my daughter?” 
sever; and now she hardly dared to think seriously { ‘‘Father, thou mightest well have said thou had’st 
upon the matter. Her confessor, the pious father { none of the hopes and feelings that fill the world with 
Bartholomew, who was a distant kinsman of Don { gladness. Thou art cold and heartless—thou would’st 
Alberto’s, had attended her on the journey; and to { deny me happiness, life, and everything!” 
him she determined to apply for counsel, half per-{ ‘‘No, lady, no! Thou hast a treasure I would bid 
suading herself at the time that she would follow his ; thee guard with constant care, for it is holy and above 
advice without hesitation or reluctance. all price—a husband’s memory! Be true to thine 
“Father!” said she, in-a low and trembling voice, { own heart—be true to him—and it will cheer and 
while her fingers were nervously pressed upon the { solace, and comfort thee through all; aye, it will be 
gilt bars of the confessional ——. ‘Father! doth our { @ sweet and worthy joy to crown thy life with bles- 
Holy church ever sanction with its blessing a second { sedness and peace!” 
nuptials?” The priest was silent for a moment, but as the lady 
“Good and jgarned men, daughter, doubt it much. } answered nothing, he added— 
And yet I cannot say such things do not happen, and; “‘ Think of this thing seriously, my daughter. Thou 
that with the approval of our prelates. We may hope } must decide for thyself; I can say no more.” 
that Heaven’s curse does not attend them.” The fervent language to which she had listened 
A slight shudder convulsed the limbs of the lady, } was not altogether disregarded by the Donna Maria; 
and she found it impossible to suppress the earnest $ but the current of her thoughts was speedily changed 





the duke again repeated his vows and protestations, 
and earnestly besought her not to reject his suit, she 
did not say him nay. 

The shades of night were falling fast over the city 
of Madrid on the day succeeding that of the marriage 


**But why dost thou ask this question?” added the 
priest. ‘Hast thou ceased to remember thy former 
husband, and would’st thou wed another?” 

“Oh! no; I have not failed to think of him—nor 
shall I do so—but, father—but is it not wrong to deny 
myself the pleasures and the felicity that may be in { of the duke and the Donna Maria; when a cavalier, 
store for me?—is it not a sin to shut myself out from { whose features were almost concealed in the folds of 
the world which, they tel! me, I am fitted to adorn?” { the dark cloak slashed with gold lace, which he drew 

‘“‘Flattery may well turn thy heart, daughter. But ¢ closely around him, hurried rapidly across the open 
there are many innocent amusements of which thou ¢ plaza in front of the royal residence. He had barely 
can’st partake, and yet remain unwedded.” ¢ passed the centre of the square, when his steps were 

* And then the world may calumniate—may speak { arrested by a startled voice muttering near him— 
lightly of me.” “That step and gait!~—how much resembling his!” 

‘True, daughter; true it may. Still would I entreat ? The cavalier turned on his heel, and discovered the 
thee to be faithful to Alberto’s love. He was a man ;{ form of a priest shrouded in hood and cassock. Then 
of captivating person, and of noble presence.”’ : hastily putting his hand to his pouch, he drew forth a 

“Yes, father, was he—and kind and generous'” _{ few maravedis, and offering them to the friar, said— 

‘Why then would’st thou forget him?” “ Here are alms, father!—but stay me not; I am in 

* No; not forget him—not forget, father.” ‘ haste, and have no need of benison, except it be to 

“But there is still hope of his return; and—but I speed me on my way.” 
would not delude thee with vain fancies. WereDon$ ‘Don Alberto!—now may all the saints. defend 
Alberto living, we should have had tidings from him § me!” 
many months ago.” s ‘ Ah! is it thou, my good Bartholomew ?” exclaimed 

“Indeed we would, father!” the cavalier, joyfully extending his hand. ‘What 

“Yet, daughter, thy time may be well spent in § news of the Donna Maria?—and why art thou here?” 
caring for the temporal and spiritual welfare of thy$ The answer of the priest to his rapid inquiries dis- 
young daughter, the gentle Isabella.” $ closed much that Don Alberto seemed most-anxious 

“Have I not done this, father? Surely I have ¢ to know, but much he would have died rather than to 
placed her with the holy sisterhood to whom thou / have heard. His own mysterious absence was soon 
did’st direct me.” ( explained. The vessel in which he had sailed was 

‘I complain not that thou hast neglected thy duty : wrecked, but he and a number of his companions 
in this. But I would not have thee wed again!” ‘ had been rescued by an English merchantman on its 


: 
< 
sigh that escaped her. | in the bustle and animation of the court; and when 
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way to the East Indies. Without being able to com- 
municate the least intelligence to his friends at home, 
he found himself thus unexpectedly borne away on a 
distant voyage. At Batavia he took shipping for Cal- 
lao, from whence he travelled by land over the rough 
mountains and sandy. deserts of Peru, and the grassy 
plains of the Brazils to Demerara, where he was so 
fortunate as to find:a vessel bound direct to Terrol. 
He had arrived there in safety, and was now hasten- 
ing homeward to relieve the fears and anxiety of his 
wife, which had caused him many hours of pain and 
wretchedness; merely pausing at Madrid to deliver 
some important papers entrusted to him for the prime 
minister. But when the terrible truth was forced upon 
him that her he loved so well was now another’s bride, 
it was frightful to behold his agony. His proud heart 
struggled as if it would burst from his bosom, and the 
fierce workings of his countenance were perceptible 
in the sunlight of evening. He had been educated 
in good and virtuous precepts; he was honorable, 
generous, and high-souled—loving, trusting, and con- 
fiding—but he was also fierce and passionate when he 
felt that wrong had been done him; and his clenched 
hand was swayed to and fro like lightning as he called 
on Heaven to curse this unhallowed bridal. 
“Nay, Alberto!” interrupted the priest. 
the mother of thy child—curse her not.” 
“Father! leave me,’ said he, bitterly. ‘ At’ the 
early dawn I may be found on the Calle Alcala. 
Seek me there, for I would speak with thee again.” 
The priest murmured hisblessing and they separated. 
It was past midnight; and the silver lamp hanging 
suspended from the ceiling shed its mellow light 
through the bed-chamber of the Donna Maria, ming- 
ling its rich perfumes with the fragrance of the 
choicest flowers from the Prado and the Delicias. 
The crimson damask hangings of the room, with 
their gold fringe and tassels, moved slightly in the 
breeze. The bed curtains were of the brightest 
orange, and draped away on either hand from the 
centre, where they hung attached to the bills of two 
doves carved in porphyry, and joined together with 
bands of myrtle. The tester was of blue satin, fluted 
and trimmed with a deep border of lace. All was 
still in the apartment, save the measured breathing of 
two sleepers—that of one soft and gentle as an angel’s 
whisper, while the other was deep and heavy like 
that of strong and active manhood. The interior of 
the couch was thrown into the shade, and the form 
of a lovely woman was alone visible. Nothing could 
be more faultless than the symmetry of her limbs, 
whose exquisite porportions were revealed in the 


“She is 
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noiselessly he advanced to the bed, and as his eye 
rested on the wife from whom he had parted in such 
deep sorrow, a faint but sickly smile lighted up his 
countenance. For an instant he gazed sadly and 
earnestly upon her, and then muttered— 

‘So fair!—so  beautiful!—and yet so false! But I 
will print one more kiss upon this smooth brow, 
where his, perhaps, have never lingered.” 

He leanéd over her silently and pressed his lips 
upon her forehead; and then gentler feelings stole 
over him, and a tear glistened in his eye. He might 
have relented in all, for he was sorely moved; but 
as he raised his head her lips were opened in her 
dreams. Breathlessly he again bent forward to hear 
her speak, and as the whispered tones reached his 
ear he started as if a sudden pain convulsed him. 
The words were scarcely audible—they spoke of 
love; but the name of Alberto was not coupled with 
them. The intruder groaned in bitterness of heart; 
and his eye-balls shone like twin meteors. His hand 
was instantly carried beneath his cloak, and a few 
steps brought him to the further side of the couch. 
The curtains were parted quickly, and a bright line 
of light seemed to cleave the air. This was followed 
by the sharp cutting sound of a sword-thrust, and 
a low, half-stifled moan. The victim struggled not 
much, for Don Alberto held him ‘Wotionless, as if 
endowed With a giant’s strength. Once the lady rose 
half way from her pillow, as though in affright, but she 
sank back again quietly as if naught had happened. 

When the morning broke, the Donna Maria sprang 
up lightly from her couch to inhale the fresh and 
balmy gale; but, as she did so, the glare of blood 
caught the eye, and her shrieks resounded wildly 
through the corridor. Horror-stricken was she at the 
dreadful disclosure, and for weeks she raved madly 
of Alberto and the duke. None knew whose hand 
had dealt the blow. The family of the duke made 
every exertion to discover the assassin; suspicion fe!l 
on a servant whom he had lately punished severely, 
and dismissed from his service; and the suspicion 
became certainty When it was known that he had 
suddenly disappeared. Efforts were made to ferret 
out his retreat, but without avail. Shortly after the 
Donna Maria was restored to health and conscious- 
ness, however, a billet was found one day upon her 
dressing-table, which simply contained these words: 

“ The vengeance has been mine!—let repentance be 
thy task!” 

The characters were too well known for her to be 
mistaken, and yet she was not much surprised. She 
was sure the billet came through Father Bartholo- 


LARA 


movements of an unquiet slumber. The round white } mew, though she never questioned him. The truth 
arm thrown carelessly over the counterpane; the ) had flashed upon her long before, but she spake not 
ripe lips, the blooming cheeks, and the dark ringlets } of it. And this last secret also remained unrevealed. 


escaping from her head-dress, formed a picture beau- 
tiful to ldok upon. 
Thus slept the Donna Maria, dreaming of high 


No one knew she had received the billet, and no one 
ever saw or heard its contents. Bowed down with 
anguish, and completely subdued in spirit, she deter- 


thoughts and a high destiny; but Jittle thinking that } mined. to take the veil; and ere the year had expired 


the eyes of one who had only foo much right to sur: 
vey those charms, were fastened upon her. The 
soft India matting on which Don Alberto placed 
his foot, as he thrust the tapestry aside and stepped 


she sought a refuge from her sorrows in the convent, 
where she died. The daughter grew up in matchless 
grace and loveliness, and was mated happily and well; 
while the father perished, solitary and alone, a hermit 


ivto the chamber, gave back no sound. Slowly and‘ on a far-off shore. 
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INSCRIBED TO M——— W——, OF CONNECTICUT. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 
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Ar that still hour when evening's sober veil 
Around the hills its haunted mist is throwing, 
{nd deep’ning shades the silent plains assail, 
And wakeful stars from Heayen’s broad arch are glowing. 


When the light fingers of the balmy sleep 
Have in their soft, oblivious meshes bound me; 
And unseen forms across my chamber sweep, 
And the sad lamplight flickers, ghost-like, round me. 


Oh, I have dreams, sweet dreams! the pure, the bright, 
Fair beings of the Past dance thro’ my vision; 

Strange, beautifnl phantoms of the Land of Night, 
With their gold locks, calm eyes and tones Elysian. 


Throng they my pillow at that holy hour, 

They who erewhile were earth’s and sin’s—now angels, 
Ministers of love, and faith, and truth, and power, 

From that far jand of light with glad evangels. 


They of the deathless page, the sounding lyre— 
Highest and brightest on the rolls of story; 

Upborne thro’ shade and storm, and flood and fire, 
With stainless robe and coronal of glory. 


They whose deep thoughts, like birds, have found a home 
Wherein the turf is green, or leaps the fountain ; 

In the proud city, by the gray sea-foam, 
Where the spire gleams, or looms the rock-girt mountain. 


And these fair forms rush wildly o’er my soul, 

The dead, the young, the good, the dear, true-hearted ; 
Their clear, sweet tones deep thro’ my bosom roll, 

Like solemn voices of the days departed. 


And gorgeous visions of the mighty Eld, 
Round my wrapt heart come fast and strangely stealing, 
Such dreams his breast with glorioustriumph swelled, 
Who from that summit proud and word-revealing, 


First caught the glitter of that golden sand, 
Heard round him swell the myriad tones of ocean; 
Waved the bright cross above the flowery strand, 
Hung on the headlong billow’s mountain motion. 


And now I stand where time-worn arches scowl, 
And ivy twines around the tottering column; 

Where the roof echoes to the wolf’s long howl, 
And the red Simoom rolls its lethal volume. 


To rove ’midst tombs, to muse o’er fallen shrines, 
To mark the path of Time’s relentless finger ; 
Where, tho’ the owlet moans, the jackal whines, 

Still glory’s sunset streakings sadly linger— 


§ To stray where oceans dash o’er gilded thrones, 
And seaweeds thro’ the banquet chamber quiver, 
Where moonbeams stream, and the low night wind moans 
O’er bard, sage, hero, lost and gone forever; 


Oh! this it is to dream, to die—to seem 
What we are not; to fear, hate, love and ponder ; 
To sail with thought far up Time’s solemn stream— 
Thro’ sea, star, fane, and catacomb to wander. 


And mine are dreams of the broad, whispery sky, 
Its air-born harmonies and deathless splendor ; 

And reed-like murmurs that sweep trembling by, 
Like the farewell of Summer, low and tender; 


Of all that pass from eye and heart away, 

The voice whose tones we loved, flower,beauty,childhood; 
The laugh of winds through tinkling leaves at play, 

The scented glen, the green, and tuneful wildwood. 


A fearful realm is that charmed land of dreams, 
With its blue skies, dim fields and haunted valleys; 
Its breezy voices and its misty gleams, 
And mighty groves where the wrapt spirit dallies. 


The dead are there; the loved, the lost and gone, 
The young, the fair, earth’s choicest flowers and weakly, 
Who in their life’s sweet Summer laid them down, 
Whispered and smiled, and closed their eyes so meekly. 


Mine are fond dreams of the free, babbling rills, 

Leaf, bird, tree, wave, the gay Spring’s green dominion3; 
The tall, old speaking woods, the sounding hills, 

The wind-borne clouds, the hum of flashing pinions. 


And there are living eyes and tender tones, 

Haunting my path like some lone harp’s faint sighing ; 
Like the heart-seeking, low, mysterious moans 

That load the air where love and flowers are dying. 


And mine are dreams of some far lend unseen 
Beyond the circling hills, day’s rosy portals; 
With its bright vales, and fields forever green, 
And winds that thri!) to hymns of the Immortals, 


Where life’s short mystery o’er, its flood and toil, 
*Midst never-fading youth and joys supernal ; 
Beneath some calm, deep Heaven’s serener smile, 
The good shall bask in Spring and light eternal. 
A fearful realm is that charmed land of dreams, 
With its blue skies, dim fields, and haunted valleys; 
Its breezy voices and its misty gleams, 
And mighty groves where the wrapt spirit dallies! 








THE APRIL RAIN. 


How soft it falls, with trickling sound, 
Like fairies dancing on the ground ; 

*T is heard within the silent wood, 
Like lutes in some deep solitude! 


‘What balmy air it breathes on all! 
‘What music half so musical? 

*Mid sun and shade, and tears and glee 
It comes—the April rain for me! B. 


F. T. 





REVERSES IN REAL LIFE. 


BY HARDIE P. CHAMPLIN. 


—_—— 


Happy Nest is the quaint term with which sister 
Lucia honors our humble dwelling. °Tis truly a 
“happy nest” at present, though its inmates have 
“drank of sorrow’s bitter cup ” 

The members of our family are five. A mild, 
loving mother, who moves silently about, with a 
peaceful smile resting upon her death-like counte- 
nance; good health is a stranger to her attenuated 
frame, yet she is cheerful, and encourages us all by 
her beautiful piety and firm reliance upon the good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father. 

Her eldest is a pale, quiet one, who is bereft of 
reason. 

Viola is a sweet, energetic sister, who by her exer- 
tions comfortably supports the family, and bears the 
college expenses of a wild, harum-scarum boy, who 
has no particular qualifications to distinguish him 
from ordinary bipeds. 

Lastly, and least of the birds in this nest, is our 
lovely little Lucia, who flutters gaily along life’s 
pathway with a dimple in each rosy cheek, and a 
sparkle in her eyes, which brighten at sound of mirth 
and overflow in sympathy with another’s woe. 

Viola is a factory girl. She has received a liberal 
education, but finding that she could earn more by 
labor in the factory than teaching, she cheerfully 
passes twelve hours each day in a dingy, noisy apart- 
ment, in attending her loom. I have petitioned ear- 
nestly to be permitted to leave the university, and 
bear a portion at least of the duties which her gener- 
ous self-sacrificing nature has imposed upon her, but 
she steadfastly refuses my prayer, and with a cheerful 
smile says that it is a source of delight to her to be 
enabled to be of use to those she loves so dearly. 

Sweet sister! God will reward your unselfish ex- 
eellence! ~ 

I long for the time to come when I can substantially 
repay your more than sisterly kindness. A heart over- 
flowing with gratitude is now devoted to contribute 
to your happiness. 

We were once the children of prosperity. Our 
father possessed much more than a competence, and 
was able to lavish the luxuries of life upon his family. 
By a series of misfortunes (which it is unnecessary 
to detail!) he lost all, with the exception of our present 
home; he was so afflicte@by care and anxiety for his 
losses, that he was seized with a brain fever, which 
terminated fatally. Sorrowfully we followed our good, 
beloved parent to the gr@ive— 

“To pay the last'#ad duties; and to hear 

Upon the silent dwelling’s narrow lid 

The first earth thrown.’ 
These trials pressed severely upon our delicate mother, 
who fell into a decline, and for months Viola watched 
by her sick bed with anxious solicitude, 








; 


Six years have passed since that trying time. Her 
health is improved. She saves her strength during 
the day that she may be able to welcome home the 
dear laborer at night. 

Lucia is a tidy young housekeeper; she has always 
a delicious supper of bread and milk, of which we 
partake. Our mother asks such beautiful blessings, 
it seems as if a Heavenly spirit presided at our happy 
evening meal. 

Poor darkened Mary bows her head at the family 
altar in mute imitation of the rest. She is butttwenty- 
eight, yet her head is silvered as with the frosts of 
eighty winters. It is now ten years since a mournful 
tragedy was enacted, which ended in the overthrow 
of her reason. 

At eighteen Mary was exeeedingly beautiful, and 
a reigning belle. Among her admirers was one to 
whom nature and fortune had been very bountiful. 
Everett Earle passionately loved Mary, and she was 
not indifferent toward him. He was of grave, retiring 
manners, and a casual observer would scarce have 
suspected that under a calm demeanor there flowed a 
current of strong, impetuous feeling: yet most unhap- 
pily for that nobly gifted youth it was so! Mary, at 
times, half avowed the deep esteem which she felt 
for him; then again she would turn from his delight- 
fal conversation, and listen to the empty prattle of 
numerous frivolous butterflies, by which she was 
usually surrounded. 

Young Earle became weary of this tantalizing 
game, and resolved to have an understanding. He 
requested a private interview, which was granted. 
Mary received him with a gay, saucy smile, and to 
his earnest protestations made light, unfeeling replies, 
and assured him that his pointed attentions were very 
tiresome; an uncontrollable smile of affection played 
about her mouth as she said these words. The un- 
happy man saw none of these favorable “signs;” an 
expression of deepest gloom shaded his countenance; 
a bitter look of disappointment shot from his fine hazel 
eyes. He listened without reply for some moments to 
her trifling conversation, which she continued; poor 
blind one, unconscious of the deep agony she was in- 
flicting. Suddenly he arose, snatched her hand, and ° 
pressed a burning kiss upon it; then hurried precipi- 
tately from her presence. She caught a glimpse of 
his convulsed features; a remorseful conviction of the 
culpability of her trifling rushed over her. She sprang 
to the door in an ecstacy of grief and repentance, with 
the intention of recalling him. Too late, he was gone, 
with a-heavy heart she returned to her seat and wept 
bitterly a long while. Being of an impulsive nature, 
she comforted herself with the reflection that the mor- 
row would see him as devoted as ever by her side, 
when she would make reparation. 
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HAWK AND DOVE. 





She was aroused from her reverie by the rustling of 
the rose-bushes against the window. She heard the 
voice of her lover, utter in despairing tones, his last 
words, “farewell, Mary, my first; my Only love., I 
have placed my hopes of future happiness upon thee, 
my heart’s best treasure; they are blasted, nothing but 
the grave for me.’ The poor stricken girl darted to 
the window. It was a moonlight eve; she saw her 
lover standing very near the window. Slowly he 
raised his right hand, which grasped a murderous 
pistol. He. pressed it against- his temple. In vain 
she strove to speak; with weak, trembling hands she 
clung motionless to the window seat, and in deadly 
terror watched his motions, A flash, a report, the 
fine features of that unhappy youth were convulsed 
by the strivings of the spirit.in breaking its earthly 
bonds, 

With flying feet Mary darted to the garden, in ad- 
vance of our parents and a crowd of domestics, who 


were alarmed by the report, and her wild scream of 


agony. She reached the spot; life was extinct. He 
lay extended in all the perfection of manly beauty. 
A shower of rose-leaves were silently spreading them- 
selves around him like a beautiful winding sheet. 
With a fearful cry she threw herself beside him. His 
pale face was upturned; a ghastly wound stared with 
dreadful distinctness upon the horrified spectators. 
Mary kissed his blood-stained lips; twined her fingers 
in his ringlets till they were dabbled with gore. Her 
tear-drops glittered like brilliants among his hair. In 
words of tenderest import she besought him to live— 
to live but for her sake. She shrieked, she raved, 
she denounced herself as an unpardonable murderess. 
She was with difficulty torn from the inanimate form 
so insensible to her endearing caresses. 

It was necessary to hold her by force for hours to 
restrain her from self-destruction. Tired nature at 
length gave way, and she sank into a deep, dreamless 
slumber, from which she awoke in perfect conscious- 
ness. In a concise manner she related her interview 
with young Earle the preceding evening, and dwelt 
at length upon the awful consequences of her sinful 
trifling; then her eyes flashed wildly. She tore the 
light cap from her head. Her rich hair fell in long, 
heavy masses around her person; but, oh! it was the 
driven snow! Intense agony had changed its hue 
from raven to 

‘White in a single night.” 

With maniacal strength she twisted large tresses of 
her hair and cast them furiously away. She called 
for water, and when the glass was held to her foaming 
lips, she bit pieces from the side. Alas! I cannot 
dwelt upon the heart-rending scene. No more peace 
—no more rest for her anguished spirit. The young 
man died through her means; she has fully expiated 
her unpremeditated crime, for since that morning the 
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“light of réason has never illumined her darkened 
soul.” 

She is perfectly harmless now; and in summer daily 
weaves chaplets of flowers, with which she crowns 
the lonely grave of the suicide. She impatiently re- 
jects white roses, for it was their leaves which bathed 
in perfume the dead form of young Earle. At the re- 
port of fire-arms a shiver convulses her slight frame; 
an expression of anguish distorts her features. She 
will close her eyes for some moments, and then with 
a. sad, vacant smile caress and softly murmur to her 
beloved blossoms. Her severe retribution is an im- 
pressive warning to all. who heartlessly, or through 
thoughtlessness trifle with the feelings.of another. 

Viola has had an opportunity of changing her con- 
dition. Mr. L—~—, a handsome and accomplished 
young gentleman of wealth and high respectability, 
whose admiration of the faithful disinterestedness of 
Viola, led him to renew an acquaintance which had 
commenced in her palmier days. His excellent prin- 
ciples and winning manners could not fail to please; 
yet it was in vain that he urged his suit. ‘He would 
supply her place to the family,” he said; ‘‘he had 
wealth, it should be at her command.’’ Viola was 
too proud-spirited to accept these generous proposals. 
In friendly terms, though with gentle firmness, she 
declined his offers, and studiously concealed her sen- 
timents. Mr, L——forebore to press his suit when he 
saw it gave her pain; and with a melancholy brow 
took his leave, attributing her rejection to indfflerence. 
I fear he was in the wrong. I dared not scrutinize 
too deeply the feelings she so carefully veiled; but for 
months she was so wan and pale that we feared she 
had sealed her own unhappiness. She was outwardly 
cheerful, and .unrepiningly continued her daily toil. 
Now, thank God, she is herself again. The bloom 
of health and contentment has returned to her cheek; 
and the smile comes readily to her lip at the joyous 
sallies of our buoyant Lucia. 

Viola lost a husband in Mr, L——, but gained a 
firm friend. He married a short time since. She 
often meets his proud young bride, and is able to 
return her patronizing nods with a serene smile. 
Viola found a blessed comforter in our mother, who 
mourned over the drooping form of her darling, and 
prayed her not to sacrifice her earthly happiness for 
any false considerations of duty. 

A few words of our pet Lucia, and then we will 
withdraw from public view. There is a sparkling 
joyousness about our youngest which takes our hearts 
perforce, Her sweet, ringing voice is always heard 
warbling some simple song, as with airy steps she 
pursues her domestic avocations, May God direct 
our beautiful, and keep her in the correct path through 
this, her earthly pilgrimage; 
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HAWK AND DOVE. 


Hark! a plaintive cry is heard, 

And see! a frightened, flutt’ring bird, 
That, fleeing to the maiden’s breast, 
Is sheltered there, in happy rest! 


Oh! thus, to life’s remotest end, 
‘Woman is man’s sincerest friend: 
And many cares she drives away, 


And saves him from the spoiler’s prey. * * 





THE FANCY FAIR. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


Two leading members of a certain church, the ; the church over the way held a fair about a month 


minister of which was not too well paid, met one 
day, when the following conversation took place. 

“T saw something this morning, Jones, that made 
me feel rather bad,” said one of them. 

“What was that, Mr. Smith?” 

“T was standing bya stall in the market-house, and 
had just paid for a peck of some of the most delicious 
peaches I have tasted this year, when I heard a little 
voice say— 

**Buy us some peaches, papa, won’t you? We 
haven’t had peaches but once.’ 

“*No, dear!’ was replied to this, in a low, and it 





ago, and cleared two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
we can do the same. If the people won’t give wil- 
lingly, we must cheat them into giving.” 

“A fair. A fair,” was answered in a musing tone. 
“T confess I don’t like fairs, and never did. But 
then——”’ 

‘Nor do I like them. But then, as you say——” 

‘*Money must be raised somehow——” 

“Yes; there is no getting away from that. 
worse to starve our minister than to hold a fair.” 

‘T rather think it is. But can we get up a fair?” 

“Easily enough. The women must be set to work, 


It is 


struck me, almost sad tone. ‘I can’t buy any to-} youknow. There are three or four maiden ladies in 


day.’ 


The voice was familiar, and caused me to $ our congregation, who haven’t much to do besides 


turn my head quickly. There stood Mr. Henry and $ distributing tracts and visiting the sick; and as the 


his little son. They did not see me, and I was glad 
of it.” 
Peaches but once!” 


§ tion like this, eagerly. 


new tracts come only at intervals, and there are no 
sick to visit just now, they will take hold of a sugges- 
Never fear its being carried 


“Yes, think of that, Mr. Jones; and this delicious § out if once set on foot.” 


fruit so abundant and so cheap. I bought a basket, 
immediately, of the best I could find, and had them 
sent to his house.” 

“That was kind in you, Mr. Smith. I am glad 


‘Will you put the ball in motion?” 

“If you will permit me to use your name as ap- 
proving the measure.” 

“You are welcome to do that; although I really 


you did so. The fact is, Mr. Henry’s salary is too { disapprove the thing from principle.” 


small. Four hundred dollars, and he with such a 
family! It is disgraceful to the congregation. A 
little self-denial on the part of a few of the members 
better off than the rest, would enable them to add 


“Very well. I'll soon see what can be done.” 

Smith forthwith called upon one or two of the ladies 
just mentioned, and after relating the incident of the 
peaches, and dwelling upon the insufficiency of the 


to his income all that is needed for his comfortable { minister’s income, closed by saying that it was the 


maintainance.” 
“Yes; and they ought to practice such self-denial : 
until they do, their religion isn’t worth a copper.” 


duty of the ladies of the congregation to get up a fair 
in order to increase Mr. Henry’s salary. 
The manner in which Mr. Smith brought the sub- 


“Tsn’t it possible by some extra exertion to get a } ject to these ladies’ attention, left no room for them 
couple. of hundred dollars added to his salary? There } to gainsay his assertion as to their duty. They as- 


is ability enough in the congregation.” 

“We tried that, you are aware, a year ago, but met 
with no encouragement. 
taxed, already, for one charitable purpose or another, 
to a greater extent than he could really afford. When 
this is alledged, whether you believe ‘it or not, there 
is an end of the matter. You have nothing more to 
say.” 

“No, of course not. This paying more for chari- 
table purposes, already, than people can afford, is a 
very convenient and very common excuse | I have 
heard it a hundred times, and may be, used it myself.” 





sented to his declaration, and forthwith, in a small 
meeting of influential female members, it was un- 


Every one said he was } animously determined to hold a fair for the purpose 


of ‘increasing the funds of the church.” The real 
object, it was thought best not to declare, as that 
might cause the minister to feel unpleasant; and 
would, moreover, betray to those out of the church, 
the fact that they paid him an insufficient salary. 
And now began the busy note of preparation. 
Committees of two or three ladies, each, entered 
upon the duty assigned them, that of begging from 
those who could not, in justice to themselves and 


“There is a way in which we might get two or { families, give another dollar toward church purposes, 
three hundred dollars added to Mr. Henry’s salary.” j something for the fair. Who could deny the polite, 


“How?” 

“By means of a fair. People who feel as if giving 
a shilling for another’s benefit was going to ruin them, 
spend dollars, uselessly, to gratify themselves, without 


> smiling, importunate ladies? 


None! Mr. Baker, 
who positively refused some time before, to give 
another dollar toward replenishing the exhausted 
treasury of the church, although told that a quarter’s 


dreaming that they ean’t afford it. Our neighbors of ‘ salary was due and unpaid to the minister, handed 
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over five dollars for the fair without feeling that he 
had made a terrible sacrifice, or that he was in danger 
ofruin. Mr. Staytape, the merchant tailor, who, like 
Mr. Baker, had said more than once—‘not another 
dollar,” made liberal contributiqns of fine remnants 
of fancy cassimeres, broadcloths, figured silk vestings 
and velvet, for pin-cushions, needle-cases, ottoman 
covers, and the dear knows what all, without making 
a single wry face. And so the ball which Mr. Smith 
had set in motion was sent rolling from hand to hand. 
All the men were made to give something, either in 
money or raw material, and all the women were set 
to work in the manufacture of articles that would sell 
at the fair. There was quite an excitement in the 
congregation. But, as there always is and always 
will be, no matter what is doing, there were some 
fault finders in Mr. Henry’s congregation. Some who 
did not approve of fairs, and, although they gave, for 
appearance sake, grumbled about it afterward. 

‘‘Why not make a direct contribution to the funds 
of the church at once? Why go in this round about 
way to get what is wanted?” they said. But they did 
not understand as much about this as Messrs. Jones 
and Smith. 

A few days before the time at which the fair was 
to begin, the gentlemen, last mentioned, happening to 
meet, one of them said to the other. 

“T saw Mr. Henry this morning, and would you 
believe it, he is warm in his disapproval of this fair.”’ 

‘Indeed! What does he say?” 

“That such schemes for raising money are un- 
worthy of the Christian character. ‘Let men give 
freely,’ he says, ‘of what they have to give; but 
don’t play off games like these upon them, in order 
to obtain the money they are not willing to bestow. 
They never do any real good; but always much 
harm.’” 

‘He will think differently, perhaps, when we take 
him two or three hundred dollars as the proceeds of 
the fair, and say it is for him.” 

“T rather think so. Still, I must confess that I am 
and always have been partly of his way of thinking. 
A fair is only an ingenious mode of extorting money 
from those who would not voluntarily give it for the 
purpose to which the proceeds are to be applied. But 
what are we to do? Mr. Henry is not adequately 
supported, although his congregation are fully able, 


and without inconvenience, to double his. salary. > 
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“I believe he doesn’t approve of fairs,” was re- 
plied. 

‘Why not?” 

“Dear knows! He would find it hard to answer 
your question himself.” 

From one to another the whisper passed that the 
minister was opposed to fairs. This intelligence 
rather dampened the ardor with which some were 
entering into the business on hand. Others doubted 
the truth of what was said, and confidently looked 
for the minister in the evening. But he did not make 
his appearance. Nor, in fact, at any time during the 
fair, much to the surprise of some and the mortifica- 
tion of others. 

At the close of the third and last day of the fair, 
notwithstanding all manner of expedients had been 
used to force people to. buy articles that were of no 
use to themselves, nor to those to whom it was sug- 
gested they might present them—or, to buy even use- 
ful articles at double what they were worth—it was 
decided that what remained should be disposed of by 
raffle. 

“Take a chance in this splendid doll? Only twenty- 
five cents a chance!” met you on one side—and 

Come; I know you’ll take a chance in this raffle; 
its my whole table. Tickets fifty cents, and every 
one a prize,” met you on the other. And so it went 
throughout the room People who wouldn’t pay five, 
ten or twenty dollars for an article, were willing to 
risk twenty-five or fifty cents, or even a dollar, in the 
hope of getting it for that smallsum. Did this differ 
anything from gambling? We will not say. 

“Three hundred dollars, clear of all expenses,” 
said Mr. Smith to Mr, Jones, on the next day. 

“Indeed? So much! Really, I had no expecta- 
tion that so large a sum would be realized! I rather 
think our minister will reverse his opinion on the 
subject of fairs when this handsome sum is paid over 
to him.” 

“There will certainly be some reasons presented 
to his mind in favor of doing so.” 

‘Three hundred dollars! Our lady friends have 
done well, haven’t they?” 

“They have indeed, We must set them going 
again next year, for the same purpose.” 

“Oh, yes. A good thing, like this, must not be 
permitted to die out.’ 

There was, belonging to the congregation of Mr. 


They will not give anything more by direct contri- é Henry, a poor widow named Heiner. She was very 
bution, and, therefore, I don’t see that the crime of $ poor. Ill health, and but poor ability to get along in 


levying an indirect tax upon them is a very serious 
one.” 
‘‘Nor do I,” replied Mr. Jones. 


the world at best, made her income very small; in- 
adequate in fact for the supplying of her real wants. 
She had two children, Henry, her eldest boy, who 


The fair at length opened with a fine display of 5 was apprenticed to a very good master, and was 
articles, few of which were classed among those ¢ now in his twenty-first year; and Emma, an invalid 


called useful. Five-dollar dolls, dollar-pin cushions 


daughter, the entire burden of whose support fell 


and pyramids of sugar candy were plentifully seat- { upon Mrs. Heiner. Henry was industrious and stood 


tered about on the tables of the fair venders, who 
sought to effect sales with a tact and perseverance 
rarely to be met with in the most accomplished of 
women. 

‘“Where is Mr. Henry? I haven’t seen him here 
at all, yet?” asked one lady of another, toward the 
evening of the first day. 


well with his master. He had about ten months’ to 
serve before he would be free, To the expiration of 
his minority, for the sake of his mother and sister, he 
looked forward with great anxiety. It was his inten- 
tion to devote all his earnings to their support. 
Oceasionally, this young man could get overwork 
from his master, Of this privilege he always availed 
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himself eagerly, and gave what he earned to his 
mother. It so happened that, from sickness, the poor 
widow got so far behind hand with her rent, that her 
‘landlord became alarmed for his money, and threat- 
ened to seize and sell all she had unless she paid him 
the whole, or a considerable portion of what she owed 
him. She did not tell her son about her indebtedness 
for rent, for she knew his inability to aid her, and did 
not wish to distress him. 

Young Heiner, about this time, had been favored 
with more than his usual supply of overwork, and 
had accumulated ten dollors. His wish was to save 
about fifteen dollars, and with this to buy his mother 
a warm and comfortable cloak as a Christmas pre- 
sent. 

On the second evening of the fair, the young man, 
who had heard a good deal said about it, was induced 
to go. He had never seen a fair, and his curiosity, 
excited by hearing others talk about this one, became 
trong enough to tempt him to part with a shilling, 
the regular admission fee. So.he went. He did 
not dream of the danger he was to encounter there. 
Heiner was a fine looking young man, and his master 
did him the justice to dress him in respectable cloth- 
ing; so that, though still an apprentice, he made as 
good an appearance as almost any one at the fair. 

The gay scene within, quite dazzlec and bewil- 
dered the young man. He had never witnessed any 
thing so brilliant. He moved-down the centre of the 
room, looking first upon one side and then upon the 
other at the rich display of beautiful articles, and 
still more beautiful saleswomen. While thus passing 
leisurely along, a bright hand was laid upon nis erm. 
He turned quickly. A pair of bright eyes were iook- 
ing bewitchingly upon him; and he sawa pair of rosy 
lips, parted in a winning smile, while a low, sweet 
voice said— 

“Come! You must buy something from my table.” 

A moment only passed, before Heiner found him- 
self standing before a table, upon which was a hand- 
some wax doll, sundry pin-cushions, ladies worked 
collars, and nick-nackeries of all imaginable kinds, 
while the young syren who had drawn him to the 
spot, was urging him to buy something. To him she 
was a perfect stranger. He had never even seen her 
before. 

“Now I am sure you have got some little cousin 
or niece, whose gratitude for a present like this will 
cause her to name you in her prayers every night,” 
she said, holding before him the beautiful doll. «It 
is only three’dollars. Say you will take it.” 

What could the poor young man do? He had been 
but little into company; was unused to the ways of 
the world; and especially unprepared to meet an 
encounter like this, and come off victorious. He 
blushed—hesitated—tried to stammer out some ex- 
euse for not making the purchase. But the young 
lady read his character at a glance, and said— 

“Oh, ‘yes, but you must ‘take it,” and forthwith 
began to wrap it up very carelessly in paper. 
“There,” she said, when this had been done. “It 
re pe away at that price.” And she handed Heiner 
the doll. 


Slowly he drew forth the purse that contained his 








little treasure, selected therefrom three dollars, paid 
it to the smiling girl, and taking his purchase, retired 
hastily from the room, blushing at the thought of being 
seen with such an article in his hand. The moment 
he reached the street he threw the doll fiercely down 
upon the pavement, and hurried away muttering to 
himself— 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!’ 

Three dollars was a good deal of money for Heiner 
to lose, and he felt its loss more than the loss of thou- 
sands is felt by some. : 

On the next day much was said in the shop about 
the fair by customers, and among other things, it was 
stated, that there was to be a raffle at night, and that 
among the things to be raffled for were a number of 
valuable articles. A marble-top centre-table, worth 
twenty-five dollars, was mentioned among other 
things, the chances in which were only one dolar. 
There was also a. large mahogany rocking-chair, the 
chances in which were the same; besides a good 
many other things. . 

Heiner had seven dollars left. The hope of not 
only getting back the three dollars he had lost, but 
of adding materially to his little treasure by means 
of the proposed raffle, began to fill his thoughts, and 
finally possessed his mind entirely. In imagination, 
he already had in possession at least fifty dollars 
worth of articles, which could easily be sold for 
thirty or forty dollars, and thus make him compara- 
tively rich. He could hardly wait until evening 
came, so impatient was he to realize the little fortune 
that lay within his reach. 

With his seven dollars in his pocket, the infatuated 
young man hastened to the fair. First he secured by 
the payment of a dollar, a chance in the centre-table ; 
then one in the handsome chair, and se on in the 
various little lotteries that were established for pious 
purposes by fair and pious young Christians, until he 
had adventured upon this uncertain sea his whole 
treasure. 

It was now that anxieties and fears began to arise 
in his mind. Should the result prove disastrous to 
his hopes? The thought made his heart sink trem- 
bling in his bosom. For two hours all was suspense. 
Then the various articles were raffled—some by draw- 
ing numbers as in a lottery, and others by throwing 
the dice. 

At twelve o’clock Heiner went home wretched. 
He had gambled and lost all! 

Three days passed before he could venture to visit 
his mother. Of the deep extremity she was in he 
knew nothing. But he felt so miserable about the 
loss of the little treasure he had accumulated, that he 
did not wish to see her, lest she should notice his un- 
happiness and inquire the cause. 

“ You look very much troubled, mother; what is the 
matter?” he asked of his parent, when he at length 
ventured to see her, and observed that she was un- 
usually depressed in spirits. 

* All my things have been seized, Henry,” she re- 
plied, giving way to tears, ‘‘and are to be sold ina 
week. I owe twenty-five dollars for rent, and our 
landlord says that he must and will have it. He 
called day before yesterday, and said if I would pay 
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him ten dollars, he would wait longer for the rest. 
But I had not a dollar to give him.” 

“Mother! Why did you not tell me this before?” 
exclaimed her son, rising from his seat and wringing 
his hands as he paced the floor with agitated steps. 

“Tt would have done no good,” she replied, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘and would only have distressed you. I hoped 
that he would have borne longer with me, but I was 
mistaken.” 

* Yes, it would have done good,” returned Henry. 
*T had ten dollars saved toward buying youa cloak 
for a Christmas present. But--—’ 

‘The young man could not utter the words that were 
upon his tongue. 

“‘ Where is the money now, Heary?”’ eagerly asked 
Mrs. Heiner. 

**Gone!”’ was the sad reply. 

“Gone? Where?” ; - 

Henry related, without concealment or extenuation, 
all that had occurred at the fair. When he had finished 
his mother burst into tears and wept bitterly. The 
young man had no words of consolation to offer her. 
He sat. silent, with his eyes upon the floor, feeling 
little less wretched than a condemned criminal. Sud- 
denly he started up, and rushed from the house ere 
his mother could speak a word to prevent his going 


away. 
Te the house of the minister the young man bent 
-his steps. He found Mr. Heary at home, who received 
him kindly, After he had been seated a few moments, 
the minister, who had been observing him closely, 
said— j 
“‘ What is the matter, Henry? You look in trouble.” 
“And sol am, sir, in very great trouble. My mother 


has got behind band with her rent, and. the landlord, 


has seized her things and is going to-sell themall. If 
she could only pay him ten dollars, he would wait 
longer for the balance; but she hasn’t a single dollar 
to pey. Qh! sir; do you not know of some kind 
person who would lend her ten dollars? I could pay 
it back in two or three. months by doing overwork. 
I would let the money lie in Mr. Martin’s hands, as 
fast as I earned it, and he. would pay it over.” 

‘Do you frequently earn money by overwork?” 
asked Mr. Henry. 

‘* Yes, sir. I do all the overwork I can get.” 

‘What use do you make of what you earn in this 
way? Do you spend it for yourself?” 

“Oh, no, sir! I spend it for mother and sister.’’ 

One question after another, asked by the minister, 
elicited from the young man a full confession of what 
had. occurred a few evenings previous. 

“ And so, my poor young friend,” said Mr, Henry, 
after he clearly comprehended all, ‘they have sent 
you home from their. vanity fair a ruined gamester! 
But your mother’s things must not be sold. I happen 
to have twenty dollars in the house. Ten I will loan 
to you. You will repay it to me as fast as you can. 
And let this be a warning to you, never to risk a 
dollar so long as you live, in any game of chance, 
whether it be at a faro-bank, or in a so called chari- 
table fair. The principle is the same, and the evil as 
heinous in the sight of Heaven.” 

The young man thanked the minister with tears 








in his eyes. As soon as he received the money, he 
hurried away to make glad the heart of his. poor 
mother. 

Heiner had not left the house of Mr. Henry over 
ten minutes, when Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, accom- 
panied by another leading member of the church, 
ealled in to see the minister. 

‘* We have some pleasant news for you,’’ said Mr. 
Smith, after they had been seated a few minutes. 

“Have you, indeed? A pleasant task have they 
who bring pleasant news.” 

‘We are commissioned, by the managers of the 
fair that has been held in our church, to pay you over 
the entire proceeds, which amount to three hundred 
and six dollars, to your salary for this year. Here 
they are.” 

And Mr. Smith extended a small roll of bank notes. 

But Mr. Henry drew back, while his. face became 
very serious. 

“No, gentlemen,” he said, firmly, ‘I cannot re- 
eeive a dollar of it.” 

“Why not?™ was asked, in profound surprise. 

“If the members of my congregation think my 
salary inadequate to my support, let them increase 
it by regular contributions made for that purpose, and 
let it come as a free will offering. But with extortion 
and wrong, such as ever attend your fairs, I will have 
nothing to do.: You bring me, in your hand, the price 
of honor, delicacy, justice and truth, and do you think 
I will accept of it? No! I would as lief touch fire! 
At: your fair a young man, who had not the firmness 
to resist indelicate importunity, paid three dollars for 


.a doll, which ia anger he broke upon the pavement 
the moment he got into the street. He was an ap- 


prentice, who could only get small sums of money at 
a time, by overwork. In this way he had accumu- 
lated ten dollars, with which large sum, him, he 
was going to buy his poor mother a k for a 
Christmas present. _He was tempted to go to the fair 
by hearing so much said about it by those who visited 
his master’s shop, and there he’was robbed of three 
dollars—I call it. so—you must excuse my plain way 
of speaking. But this was not all. He next heard 
about your beautiful gambling operations, and in the 
hope of winning back what he had already lost, went 
and risked the seven that remained in chances in 
centre-tables, rocking-chairs, ard I don’t know what 
all. He lost! When next he saw his mother, judge 
of his surprise and anguish of mind, to discover that 
she owed rent of which he knew nothing, and that 
her landlord had seized her things and was about 
selling them. Ten dollars the man had offered to 
take on account, and give a longer time for the re- 
mainder; but he had lost his ten dollars at the fair— 
he was a rained gamester, and you made him such. 
In his extremity he came to me to ask if I would not 
get somebody to lend his mother ten dollars, he pledg- 
ing himself to pay it back by his overwork.” 

‘*T will do it,” said each of the three men. 

“T have already set his heast at rest,” replied the 
minister. 
. “ You,didn’t lend it to him,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Yes. I happened to have twenty dollars by me, 
and | divided it with him.” 
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His visitors were mute with surprise and mortifica- 
tion. At length one of them said— 

“You certainly will not persist in refusing to take 
the money we have brought you. The thing is done 
now, and cannot be undone. The money is for you, 
and we cannot appropriate it to any other purpose.” 

“Not a dollar of it will I accept,” was firmly an- 
swered. ‘You had better seek out all the instances 
of wrong done by the practical working of your fair, 
like that which I have mentioned, and make restitu- 
tion. Certainly that poor young man ought not to be 
doomed to work late at night for two or three months 
to make up what he has lost, when his poor mother 
so badly needs all he can earn.” 

It was in vain to talk to Mr. Henry, He would 
not have a dollar of what had been cleared at the 





fair. His refusal to do so made quite a stir im his 


church. But like a rock in the ocean, he stood firm, 
although the waves dashed angrily about his feet. A 
day or two after he had loaned young Heiner ten 
dollars, that young man called upon him and returned 
the money with many sincere thanks. Some un- 
known friend, he said, had sent his mother money 
enough to pay all her back rent, and enable him to 
replace the small sum he had borrowed. 

The exact disposition of the three hundred dollars, 
Mr. Henry never knew. A portion of it, doubtless, 
went into the funds of the church and helped to make 
up the increase of salary that it was voted him, a 
few months later. But he did not know this, nor 
think it his business to inquire. As for fairs, very 
little wais ever said about them in his congregation. 
The subject was rather an unpleasant one. 





TO MY CANARY BIRD. 


BY MRS. Ss. 
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I rove thee, bright and bonny bird, I know thy heart is 
free 

From ev’ry earth-stain, as it pours its treasures out on 
me, 

And to a heart that long has sought a weary pathway 
thro’— 

For love among its native kind—love, changeless, deep, 
and true, 

‘Tis sweet to know that in a heart e’en little as thine 


own, 
That I am made a very queen upon affection’s throne. 


*T is sweet to know that niynantemeneneed vent 


change, 
That poverty, like all its ills, cannot that heart estrange— 





The world may smile because I pour affection out on thee, 


And lavish fondly warmth of heart on bird, and flower, 
and tree; 

But ah! they know not what it is to let affection twine 

Around some treasured altar-place, and find a ruin’d shrine. 


Ah, sadly must the human heart be tortur’d ere it turns 

To hearts like thiae, where constancy, a dim-like taper, 
burns, 

The flame is not like that we sought in earlier, brighter 
years, 

But tho’ it lacks the brilliant light, *t will not be quench’d 

’ in tears; 

boasted friendship of the world, each softly whisper’d 


word, 
I'd give them all fur one bright pas of thine, my gentle 
bird. 





THE NETTLE AND THE VIOLET. 


BY LYMAN LONG. 


Tax Nettle, with ambitious air, 
Earth-spurning, mounteth toward the sky; 
So Pride a took of scorn doth wear, 
His haughty head uplifting high. 
The Violet, low upon the ground, 
Peeps meekly from its quiet dell ;. 
E’en so Humility is found 
In lowly, gentle hearts to dwell. 


The Nettle pompously displays 
Its meagre bloom to every eye; 
So Vain Pretension courts the gaze 
Of each admiring passer-by. 
Vow. XI.—12 








The Violet hides its timid face 
Beneath a shroud of leaflets green ; 

So, from the bold, presuming race, 
Shrinks Modest Worth away unseen. 


The Nettle grasped, the hand receives, 
From thousand goads, a stinging smart; 
So commerce with the Evil leaves 
Unnumbered stings within the heart. 
An odor sweet the Violet sheds, 
By which its secret home we trace; 
So when the flower of Goodness spreads, 
A fragrance hallows all the place! 





GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


PUTNAM AT BUNKER HILL- 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


To Putnam we owe the battle of Bunker Hill. At 
the council, in which the matter was debated, he was 


across the Neck into the peninsula. It was necessary 
to move with caution, for two men-of-war lay in 


the eager advocate of a fight. ‘We will risk only ; Charles River, commanding the Neck. Colonel Pres- 
two thousand men,” said he, “and if driven to re- $ cott, who had charge of the expedition, led the way, 


treat, every stone-wall shall be lined with dead. If 
surrounded, and escape cut off, we shall*set our 
country an example of which it shall not be ashamed, 
and teach mercenaries what men can do, who are 
determined to live or. die free.” At these stirring 
words, Warren, who had been walking the floor, 
stopped and said, “almost thou persuadest me, Gen. 
Putnam: still the project is rash; yet,;:if you go, be 
not surprised to find me at your side.” ‘I hope not,” 
said Putnam, earnestly, laying his hand on his young 
associate’s shoulder, “let us who are old and can be 
spared, begin the fray. There will be time enough 
for you hereafter, for it will not soon be over.”” The 
bolder counsel of Putnam, aided by his enthusiasm, 
prevailed; and when the council broke up, it had been 
resolved to seize and fortify Bunker Hill. 

It was after twilight, on ihe sixteenth of June, 1775, 
when the detachment, selected for this enterprise, left 
Cambridge, and took its way, in silence and darkness, 





* From a work now in press, and shortly to be published, 
entitled “The Military Heroes of the United States.” By 
Charles J. Peterson. 2 vols. 8 mo., 500 pages. 





attended by two sergeants, carrying dark lanterns. 
Arrived at Bunker Hill, a consultation was held as 
to whether it would be best to fortify that height, or 
advance to Breed’s Hill, which was nearer Boston. 
It was finally determined to erect the principal works 
on the latter place, and construct.a.smaller redoubt 
in the rear, on Bunker Hill. ‘This resolution was in 
consequence of Putnam’s counsel, who, in the preli- 
minary transactions, evidently endeavored to render 
a battle inevitable. 

All through the night the provincials labored inces- 
santly, and when morning broke, their work was well 
advanced. No suspicion of what was going on mean- 
time had reached the city. Silence reigned in the 
deserted streets of Boston, and the sentry, as he went 
his rounds, distinguished no unusual noises, At last 
the sun, rising through the haze on the eastern horizon, 
shot his lurid rays along the summit of Breed’s Hill; 
amd to the astonishment of ‘the sentries, the beams 
were reflected back from a long line of glittering steel. 
Instantly the American fortification stood revealed! 
The discovery was first made on board a British sloop- 
of-war, which promptly firedan alarm gun. This was 
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replied to by the Somerset frigate, from the more im- 
mediate vicinity of the fortification. Speedily, all 
Boston was aroused by the unusual sounds. The 
rumor of their cause soon spread. The people and 
soldiery, crowding to the North End, could scarcely 
believe what they saw, the redoubt and its brave oc- 
cupiers appearing as if they had risen by enchantment 
in the night. But the enemy lost no time in idle won- 
der. The shipping at once opened their fire on the 
entrenchments, and soon the battery at Copp’s Hill, in 
Boston, began to play. Bombs were seen, black and 
threatening, traversing the sky: shot richochetted 
along the sides of Breed’s: and the thunder of con- 
tinual explosions shook the windows of the city, and 
echoed off among the neighboring hills. 

Putnam had left the detachment, immediately after 
midnight, and returned to his quarters; but, at the first 
sound of the cannon, he gallopped to the scene. of 
action. Here, it was proposed by some, to send to 
camp for a relief; but Prescott urged that the men 
who raised the works were best entitled to the honor 
of defending them. He consented, however, to de- 
spatch a messenger to General Ward for refreshments. 
Putnam, perceiving, from the bustle in Boston, how 
imposing a force was mustering to the attack, hurried 
back to camp, thinking his presence might carry in- 
fluence with it, and begged the Commander-in-chief 
to reinforce the redoubt. But General Ward was 


convinced that the enemy intended to attack the main 
army, and hence refused. He would not even allow 
the troops of Putnam to follow their leader. Putnam 


himself,-however; could not be restrained. He re- 
mained at Inman’s farm only long enough to be satis- 
fied that the enemy did not contempiate a landing at 
that position, and then, flinging himself on his horse, 
dashed off toward Bunker Hill, his blood quickening 
as he approached the scene of action, where the can- 
nonade seemed to grow louder and more incessant. 

Putnam now labored to throw up a redoubt on 
Bunker Hill, while Prescott, with the larger detach- 
ment, worked assiduously on that at Breed’s. At this 
latter place a redoubt, eight rods square, was erected; 
while a breastwork extended, from its north-eastern 
angle, in a northerly direction, to the marshy ground, 
or slough, in that quarter. Just as the battle was about 
to begin, the American line of defence, at Putnam’s 
suggestion, was extended from the slough across the 
ridge to the Mystic River, by the erection of two 
parallel rail fences, filled up between with new made 
hay. Meantime, Prescott applied to General Ward 
for reinforcements. Putnam, too, finding the crisis 
approaching, gallopped once more to head-quarters; 
this time, it is said, in his shirt-sleeves, for he was too 
excited to think of his coat, which he had cast off to 
assist his men. Aid at last was granted, the designs 
of the enemy no longer being doubtful. 

He was absent but a short period, and soon hurried 
back to Bunker Hill, where he remained, busily ani- 
mating the men. Prescott, in the main fortification, 
equally encouraged to assiduity. ‘The redoubt was 
now nearly finished. As the provincials rested a mo- 
ment on their spades and looked off toward the neigh- 
boring country, they witnessed a spectacle which 
fired each patriotic bosom anew. It was now the 
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height of the summer solstice. Far away, the quiet 
farm-houses; amid their waving fields, slept in the 
sultry noon-tide. Here and there, in the laps of the 
hills, stood the white churches, the spires peeping out 
above the elms that shaded New England’s ancestral 
graves. How peaceful the prospect—yet how in- 
spiriting its associations! Changing the direction of 
the eye, and looking toward the south, Boston, with 
her thousand troops, was seen beneath. An ominous 
buzz floated up from her streets, as if the whole popu- 
lation was in motion, above which at intervals rose 
the blare of trumpets, the shriller note of the fife, and 
the rumbling of artillery wagons. Whole companies 
of troops were already mustered along the wharves 
as if in readiness to be embarked. The cannon, from 
the shipping, thundered continually. 

This spectacle might have moved stouter hearts, 
but it struck no terror to the provincials, who labored 
silently on. Noon passed, yet they still toiled on. 
Since they had left Cambridge the night before, not a 
morsel of food had passed their lips; and now one 
o’clock was come; yet they still toiled on. Shells 
exploded, and cannon balls ploughed up the earth 
around; yet they toiled on. One of their comrades 
fell; they buried him where he died; and toiled on. 
There was something stern and terrible in such de- 
meanor. No shouts rent the air; no martial music 
cheered their task; no time-hallowed banner waved 
above their heads:—there was nothiag of the usual 
accompaniments of war to excite and madden their 
imaginations! But there were other things as spirit- 
stirring; for, as they looked off toward the mainland, 
they could see the dim walls of their homes; and 
almost fancy they beheld, gazing on, their wives, 
their sires, or the mothers that gave them milk; All 
over the surrounding hills were groups gathered in 
anxious expectation; while, in Boston, crowds lined 
the wharves, hung on the roofs, or looked down from 
the church steeples. Not a cloud obscured the sky. 
It was a panorama such as the world has never seen 
but once. 

Noon had scarcely passed, when the British, to the 
number of three thousand men, with three pieces of 
artillery, landed at Morton’s Point, under command 
of General Howe. The field pieces of the enemy 
immediately began to play, and were answered, for 
a while, by some cannon from the redoubt; but these 
soon becoming useless, were carried to the rear. Mean- 
time Warren had arrived on the field, and shortly 
after him General Pomeroy: both these well known 
patriots were received with cheers as they rode along 
the line. The men were in the highest spirits. Put- 
nam remained working at his redoubt on Bunker Hill, 
until toward three o’clock, when it became evident 
the enemy were about to advance. Then he hastened 
to Breed’s Hill, where he rode along the line, his pre- 
sence increasing, if that were possible, the enthusiasm 
of the men. 

It was a splendid spectacle, all cotemporary wit- 
nesses agree to see the British army advancing to the 
attack. lt seemed as if a single volley from it would 
annihilate the Americans. The proud step of the 
grenadiers; their lofty height; their glittering arms; 
and the exulting bursts of music which accompanied 
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their march realized all that had ever been imagined 
of the might and panoply of war. The men came on 
in columns, their artillery playing in the advance. 
As the imposing array moved, through the long grass, 
up the hill, the provincials, manning their entrench- 
ments, stood anxiously awaiting the crisis. Few of 
them had ever been in action before. Their best 
weapons were muskets without bayonets: not a few 
had only rusty firelocks. Doubtless many a stout 
yeoman’s bosom throbbed that day with terrible sus- 
pense. Putnam, Prescott and Pomeroy passed among 
the men encouraging and instructing them. “Do not 
fire until you can see their waistbands,” said Putnam. 
‘“‘Take a steady aim and have a care not to throw 
away your balls.” 

The enemy advanced slowly, stopping to let his 
artillery play, and afterward moving quicker and dis- 
charging volley after volley. The thousands of spec- 
tators in Boston and elsewhere, seeing no return made 
to this fire, fancied the provincials were paralyzed 
with fear. Nearer, still nearer, the grenadiers ap- 
proached, and now were close upon the redoubt. 
Suddenly a gush of flame streamed from one end of 
the entrenchment, and ran swiftly along the American 
line, until the whole front was a blaze of fire: a white 
cloud of smoke shct forward, concealing the assail- 
ants from sight: a rattling sound, sharp and incessant, 
followed: and then, after a breathless pause of sus- 
pense, which may have continued ten or even twenty 
seconds, for in that thrilling interval no one thought 
of time, the royal army emerged in disorder from the 
smoke, and was seen, in full retreat, recoiling down 
the hill. Just as the British turned to fly, a form 
leaped up on the parapet, and a voice cried taunt- 
ingly after one of the fugitives who had spoken with 
a sneer of American courage, “Colonel Abercrombie, 
do you call the Yankees cowards, now?” 

The provincials had conquered. The spectators 
drew a long breath. But suddenly, and almost before 
their exhilaration had time to spread, a scene met 
their view which changed those feelings of triumph 
into horror and hate. Charlestown, the home of many 
of them, lying directly at the foot of Breed’s Hill, was 
discovered to be in flames; for Sir William Howe had 
ordered it to be set on fire while he made his prepa- 
rations for a second attack. Soon the raging element 
was in full play. The flames caught rapidly from 
house to house, rolling volumes of smoke to the sky. 
Their crackling sound smote incessantly on the ear. 
As the conflagration spread, it reached the church, up 
whose lofty spire the subtle essence ran, and streamed 
far above the vane, a pillar of fire. Sparks were 
hurried up in millions, accompanied by burning frag- 
ments, starring with gold the black canopy that now 
hung over the city. The warehouses began to ex- 
plode their combustible materials. Women were 
seen abandoning their houses, glad to escape alive 
with their children. The bells rung out in alarm; 
shrieks and other sounds of tumult arose; while over 
all was heard the deep roar of the conflagration, 
wild and terrible as when a hurricane is devastating 
forests. Each instant the fury of the raging destroyer 
increased. The houses, built mostly of wood, flashed 
into flames like powder before the approaching con- 








flagration, and the lurid element, surging across the 
streets, overwhelmed new tenements, tossing its fiery 
crests and plunging headlong on, like some burning 
and devouring ocean. 

In the meantime, reinforcements from Cambridge, 
had arrived at the Neck; but the enemy’s shipping 
had resumed their cannonade; and gusts of fiery sleet 
drove incessantly across the narrow isthmus. The 
troops drew back. Putnam, who had hurried from 
the entrenchments to bring up assistance, was almost 
beside himself at this hesitation. He dashed through 
the hurricane of balls, and calling the men to follow 
him, re-crossed the isthmus. But they remained un- 
moved. Once more he passed the Neck. He ex- 
horted, he implored the troops; he even walked his 
horse across the isthmus; he stood still, while the shot 
threw the earth up all around him. But neither his 
entreaties, his reproaches, nor the haughty scorn of 
danger he exhibited, could move the men: a few 
only crossed; and stung to madness by his failure, 
he turned and hurried passionately back to the fight. 

He arrived just in season to participate in the 
second repulse of the British; for Howe, having ral- 
lied his troops, was now advancing again to the as- 
sault. This time the patriots waited until the enemy 
had arrived within six rods; when they delivered a 
fire, even more murderous than the first: The British 
again recoiled. In vain their officers strove to rally 
them: the volleys of the excited provincials followed 
in rapid succession: and at last the whole assailing 
army, grenadiers and infantry pell-mell, rushed in 
disorder to their boats. The slaughter had been ter- 
rible. Of one company it was found that five, of 
another only fourteen, had escaped. Most of the 
officers were down. It was during this assault that 
an incident occurred, which, for a moment, relieved 
the horrors of the fight. Among the enemy Putnam 
recognised an olf friend and fellow soldier, Major 
Small, and recognised him just in time to save his 
life, by striking up a musket levelled at him. Poe- 
tical as this occurrence seems, it is established on the 
best testimony, and is, moreover, eminently charac- 
teristic of Putnam. 

Sir Henry Clinton, perceiving the desperate charac- 
ter of the fight, had, meantime, hastened from Boston 
to Howe’s assistance; and, with some difficulty, the 
troops were rallied once more, and led to the attack. 
This time the soldiers were ordered to throw away 
their knapsacks, reserve their fire, and trust to the 
bayonet. Howe had now discovered, also, the vul- 
nerable point of the Americans; and pushing forward 
his artillery to the opening between the breastwork 
and redoubt, was enabled to enfilade the whole of the 
provincial line. He, moreover, abandoned the attack 
on the rail fence, concentrating his whole force on 
the redoubt. To resist these preparations, the Ame- 
ricans had not even their former means. They were 
now reduced to their last extremity. Their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted; bayonets, they had none; Putnam, 
with tears of mortification, had returned from his un- 
availing effort to bring up reinforcements. Nothing 
was left but to retreat, or repel the enemy with the 
butts of their muskets, or with stones. Having reached 
the works, the foremost of the British attempted to 
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scale them. A private mounted first. He was shot 
down at once with one of the few remaining charges 
of ammunition. .Major Pitcairn followed him. ‘The 
day is ours!”’ he cried, waving his sword, as he leaped 
on the parapet. The words had scarcely left his lips, 
when he, too, fell, mortally wounded. General Pigot 
next made the attempt to enter the works. He was 
the first man who succeeded. The British now came 
pouring in on all sides. The Americans, however, 
still held out. Clubbing their muskets, they fought 
with desperate valor, or gave ground slowly and sul- 
lenly. At last Prescott ordered a retreat. The Ame- 
rican right first fell back, and after it the left. Putnam 
followed the retiring troops, indignant and enraged: 
making a vain effort to induce them to stand again on 
Bunker Hill, Finding this impossible, he remained 
behind to cover their retreat. Coming to a deserted 
field-piece, he dismounted, and, taking his post by it, 
seemed resolved to brave the foe alone. One man 
only dared remain with him, and he was soon shot 
down. Putnam did not retire until the British bayo- 
nets were close upon him. He then followed the 
retreating troops, who fell back, in good order, across 
the Neck, and took post at Bunker Hill. 

Night fell on the scene of battle, but did not bring 
repose. The British, as if fearful of an attack from 
the colonists, kept up an incessant fire of shot and 
shells, in the direction of Cambridge. As the gloom 
deepened, the spectacle became sublime. Bombs 
crossed and re-crossed in the air, leaving fiery trails 
like comets: the thunder of cannon echoed among the 
hills, and shook the solid shores; lights. were flashing 
up and down in Boston, and far and wide over the 
neighboring country; while, as if to crown this ter- 
rifie day, the smouldering embers of Charlestown 
illuminated the horizon in that direction, and poured 
upward thick volumes of smoke, which, gradually 
extending, blotted star after star from the Heavens. 
Terrible omen of the years. of war to come! It was 
a night of alarm and vague foreboding, as the day had 
been of horror and blood. 

The moral effect of this battle, especially in Eng- 
land, was almost incredible. But the truth is, that 
men there had been accustomed to regard the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies in the same light they did the 
peasantry of the continent—a timorous, ignorant race, 
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poor, without leaders, awé-struck before authority: 
and in this opinion they had been confirmed by the 
representations sent home from persoas high in autho- 
tity. In consequence, when it was told abroad, that 
two or three thousand of these despised peasants had 
virtually defeated four thousand well appointed British 
troops, with a loss to the latter of nearly one-third of 
their number, astonishment and admiration took the 
place of contempt. Horace Walpole alluded to the 
conflict almost with glee, overlooking all considera- 
tions of country in sympathy for the Americans. At 
the Court of Versailles the intelligence was received 
with secret exultation, and France, lifting her dis- 


{ honored head, dreamed of revenge and glory. 


Putnam was unquestionably the hero of Bunker 
Hill. Much has been written to dispute his claim to 
this high merit; but, even admitting all the assertions 
of his enemies, their facts prove nothing. It is not 
now pretended that Putnam held any authorized com- 
mand on the field; his real post was at Inman’s farm ; 
but he seems to have hurried, in the restlessness of 
his spirit, from one place to another, until the battle 
really begun, when he flew to Breed’s Hill, and fought 
on the American left. Here, as during his occasional 
presence in the preceding hours, his reputation, his 
energetic spirit, and the fact of his being the highest 
officer in rank present, gave him an authority which, 
wherever he went, was paramount for the time. He 
seems, however, not to have interfered with Pres- 
cott, who was the real Commander-in-chief, and who 
fought on the right, But as it was in consequence of 
Putnam’s counsels that. the battle was brought on, so, 
during the strife, and in the retreat, he was the pre- 
siding spirit of the day. Whether gallopping to head- 
quarters for reinforcements, or assisting his men wo 
throw up the redoubt on Bunker Hill, or hurrying 
along the line telling the provincials to reserve their 
fire, or dashing backward and forward over the isth- 
mus to persuade the recruits to cross, or standing 
alone before that solitary cannon, in the retreat, bran- 
dishing his sword passionately against a thousand 
British bayonets, it is still Putnam whom we meet, the 
Achilles of the fight, or, to change the simile, the lurid 
comet of the scene, blazing hither and thither, wilder 
and wilder every moment, until we lose sight of every 
thing else in watching it8 fiery progress. 


ENTRENCHING AT BUNKER HILL. 





THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 


BY MES. NANNIE SMITH. 
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Au! who is it that does not love the good old village 
pastor, with his silvery locks and his pale, care-worn 
brow? Time has traced upon that brow many fur- 
rows, but it has not yet'dimmed the lustre of his eye, 
quenched the brightness of his intellect, nor crushed 
his noble spirit. And yet sorrows like mountains 
have weighed upon his existence! 

No ambitious dreams can tempt or lure him from 
the little flock that has so long looked up to him for 
guidance and instruction. No, he is content to dwell 
in an humble sphere, and teach an honorable and 
devout flock. Though many fascinating temptations 
are held out to him, to take a wider field of labor, 
where worldly honors lie thickly scattered round, yet 
the love of his little fleck, and a knowledge of the 
frailty of humanity prevent him from yielding to their 
alluring charms; knowing that worldly honors, like 
the deadly Upas tree, that blasts everything that comes 
within its sphere, often take possession of the immor- 
tal mind, and root out its longings and aspirations for 
celestial glory. 

It was a bright summer evening! The sun was 
sinking to repose in the far-off West, tipping the trees 
and hills and spire of our village church with a rosy 
tinge. “Not a cloud dimmed the deep blue Heavens; 
not a harsh sound floated on the air; and not a breeze 
stirred the surrounding rich green foliage. The la- 
borer had ceased to toil, and sat beside his loving 
wifé, watching the gamboling of his darling little ones 
upon the green lawn in front of his dwelling; and as 
I listened to their ringing shouts and merry laughter, 
my heart seemed full of tender emotions, for the days 
of childhood came rushing back tc my mind. After 
advancing some little distance, I sat myself down to 
muse on the bright, the sunny, happy days of youth, 
which this lovely scene brought to mind, when no 
sorrow hung in life’s serene and peaceful sky. But 
scarce had I seated myself upon the green sward, 
before a sound of melody greeted my ear, as. if 
breathed by angel lips, that aroused me from my 
reverie. I listene@, and again the gushing music of 
a rich, soft voice, from the direction of the old par- 
sonage, that lay to my right amid a cluster of trees a 
short distance off, came lightly floating onthe air, I 
started up, and bent my steps thitherward, hoping, 
by screening myself by the shrubbery, to get nearer 
the fair minstrel without being observed. As I ap- 
proached this little earthly Paradise, a simplicity and 
neatness which evef characterized the parsonage, 
struck my mind forcibly; and, with the poet, 1 ex- 
claimed involuntarily to myself — 

“If there is peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 


It was indeed a charming spot. A neat, white cotiage 





lay there nestled amid roses, woodbines, honeysuckles 
and hyacinths—fit dwelling-place, methought, for in- 
nocence and loveliness, I drank deep of that melody : 
but, alas! too soon it ceased. It was the vesper hymn 
chaunted by a fair girl of scarce sixteen summers to her 
father, Now all was silent—the music had ceased, 
and the fairy looking being that had awakened those 
notes that melted on the soul so feelingly had departed; 
and yet | did not leave that spot; for I felt as if chained 
to it by some magic spell. Then thought, deep thought, 
took possession of my mind, and I found myself wan- 
dering over the history of that good village pastor, 
whom I had been taught to revere from my days of 
childhood. From his earliest manhood he had been “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’”” Though 
comfortably situated as far as:it regards the common 
necessaries of life, and living in the hearts of all who 
knew him; for, truly, “‘none knew him but to love 
him”—yet he had seen his children, one after another, 
drop to earth as the leaves from the trees beneath an 
autumn sky. And at last she that had been his partner 
and solace in sorrow, sickened and died also. This 
seemed to fill his cup of bitterness to overflowing; yet 
he did not chide the hand that laid upon him “the 
chastening rod.” He would say, “the Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” All that bound him now to earth, by kindred 
ties, was a daughter, over whom he still watched with 
the most tender solicitude. With what care did he 
train her budding and expanding mind, fearing that 
he would scarce be able to catch the fragrance from 
that frail flower, ere death would come and nip it too. 
Truly he trained her up in the way she should go, for 
she seemed to hover round the poor and distressed 
of the village like a ministering angel, soothing the 
afflicted and broken-hearted; and administering to 
every want of her aged parent. Who could blame 
him for thinking her his earthly treasure? None, 
for sueh.an one is valued above rubies. I had been 
masing upon the incidents of this history for some 
time, when a sound fell upon my ear like the voice 
of - at which I started up half frightened 
from the spot where I had lingered so long in ab- 
stracted thought. For ere this the sun had sunk to 
sleep, and “gray twilight” had dissolved into the 
sable folds of night; and myriads of bright stars, and 
the silvery moon gemmed the brow of Heaven. A 
light now broke upon my vision through a small 
window fronting me, as the voice of the pastor, (for 
it was he) in words of adoration, fell pleasingly oi 
the entranced senses; and I now approached neare? 
where I could command a view of the inmates 
Reader, I would not have thee think me an eve’t 
dropper, and I would ask thee to forgive me for thé 
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act; for.an irresistible power impelled me forward. 
I drew near to the small window, and beheld through 
it, by the aid of the solitary but brilliant taper that 
lighted up the apartment, a scene that angels delight 
to behold, and mortals witpess with awe profound: 
On the little stand, in the centre of the room, lay an 
open Bible, near which two figures knelt in humble 
and devout prayer to the keeper of spirits, and the 
dispenser of blessings. What a striking contrast was 
here presented! A young girl, with her small white 
hands clasped—her blooming cheeks and rosy lips— ¢ 
her fair brow, upon which time had set no signet of 
care, her soft blue eyes upturned to Heaven—her 
golden tresses falling carelessly over her fair shoul- 
ders, and her gently heaving bosom, as it gave utter- 
ance to the silent, yet eloquent appeals to her father 
and God, encircled by a simple robe of white muslin, 
which fell in graceful folds round her kneeling form, 
seemed all the mind. could picture of loveliness and 
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goodness. Then, the old man, with his white and 
flowing locks—his pale, furrowed brow—his trem- 
bling hands clasped, and his deep, sonorous voice of 
burning eloquence melting on the evening air in un- 
told sweetness, struek the beholder with unutterable 
¢ beauty and sublimity. Oh, what a picture of loveli- 
ness was here presented! What a contrast! what an 
example to mankind! age and youth, where purity 
and innocence seemed to dwell, mingling the voice 
of supplication together! As I gazed upon the scene 
my heart softened and seemed to melt within me. 
The prayer ceased, and all again was silent, 

T now turned away from this hallowed spot a better 
being, and silently retraced my footsteps, saying t: 
myself, surely there is a truth in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and if those who seem purity and innocence 
itself need repentance, how will it be at the day of 
reckoning with the sinful! 

How will it? 








TO AN ANGEL IN HEAVEN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


“Tl vago spirito ardento 
E’n alto intelletto, un puro core.” —PEgTRARCH. 


I worsHiPPep thee in thy bright perfectness afar, 
As Chaldea’s sons the brightest star of even; 

And longed, as they, to be with my bright star, 
Because, like theirs, thou wert so nigh to Heaven. 


I knew to worship thee was to adore 
That Being who had made thee so divine; 
And felt my heart grow happier than before, 
But only wishing it to be with thine. 


I felt, while gazing on thy beauteous face, 
And the calm language of those dove-like eyes, 





And that angelic form of Heavenly grace— 
That thou wert sure an angel in disguise. 


I saw my soul to gaze on thee was lost, 
Though, in thy presence, it grew more divine; 
For, when my spirit wanted thee the most, 

I knew, alas! thou never could’st be mine! 


And thus, while gazing on thy loveliness, 
The night itself grew more like day to me; 
For, in thy smiles the earth like earth grew less, 
And more like Heaven—when Heaven to Heaventook thee ! 
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BY SIDNEY DYER. 


Wuen first I received this fair child, 
Enraptured to call it my own, 
My heart felt a bliss as it smiled, 
And leapt at its first lisping tone. 
1 saw in its dark swimming eyes, 
As they beamed from their orbits of pearl, 
That a cherub had dropt from the skies, 
its wings on my bosom to furl. 


°T is fair as the morn’s dewy rose, 
When first its soft petals unroll ; 
And bright o’er its features there glows 
An eloquent beauty of soul. 
To enjoy such a raptare of bliss, 
If permission to angels were given 
To print on these pure lips a kiss, 
They would stoop from their own native Heaven! 





JEALOUSY’S VICTIM. 


BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER I. 
What is this life without the light of lovet 


Ar the tender age of two years, Florence Elwyn 
‘was bequeathed by a dying mother to a father’s love. 
As is generally the case, the affections of the husband 
and father centered in the little being who remained 
as the last tie which bound him to earth, guarding her 
like some cherished flower which neither the air nor 
sunshine might too rudely visit. At seventeen the 
light-hearted child had grown into a being of rare 
loveliness, while to her striking beauty was added 
the charm of a sweet disposition and filial devoted- 
ness. But, alas! a strange world is this—in which 
heart-breaking grief stalks abroad, eager for his prey, 
and marks as his victims the sweetest of earth’s 
flowers. Is there no remedy? Alas, none! Youth, 
beauty, innocence, possess no charm of occult power 
with which to ward off the fatal spells. Just as Flo- 
rence Elwyn was budding into womanhood her father 
‘was suddenly attacked with a malignant fever, which 
in a few days terminated his existence, and she was 
a lone orphan. When Florence partially recovered 
from this severe shock, it was to feel most keenly the 
desolation of her situation. She knew of no relatives. 
She was young and unprotected, alone in the wide 
world, and as she threw herself beside her father’s 
grave and wept in passionate despair, how fervently 
did she pray that the damp earth would unclose and 
receive her to his cold embrace, An early and long 
tried friend of Mr. Elwyn attended to the settlement 
of the estate, and in the most pressing and affectionate 
manner solicited Florence to make his house her future 
home. Mr. Ellison had for years been on terms of the 
closest friendship with her beloved parent, and his 
only child Anne Ellison, the playmate of her child- 
hood, was her own most intimate friend. Her father’s 
property, although not so ample as was supposed, was 
fully sufficient to support her handsomely and relieve 
all fear of dependence, so the sorrowful girl accepted 
with gratitude the kind offer, and became a member 
of his family, while the sympathies and kind atten- 
tions of his wife and daughter tended to lessen some- 
what the excess of her grief. She dwelt in great 
retirement in the bosom of the Ellison family, and 
two years elapsed ere they could prevail on her to 
accompany them in their occasional visits through 
the neighborhood. But although Florence Elwyn had 
secluded herself from society, yet she had been seen 
and admired. 

Frederick Ashton was the last member of a family 
noted for its wealth and respectability. Having no 
particular tie upon his affections, and ample means 





travelling through Europe as well as his own country. 
During a tour through the Southwestern states fortu- 
tious circumstances detained him somerime at B—., 
the dwelling place of Florence Elwyn, and charmed 
by the picturesque views in the vicinity he still lin- 
gered, long after the necessity for delay ceased to 
exist. His person was commanding, and the fire of 
his soul shone in the depths of his dark eyes, emitting 
sparks of intellect; but a close observer might have 
detected a shade of disappointment, or a little suspi- 
cion of mankind in his handsome features. His mind 
was of the kind to grapple with the world. The bril- 
liancy of his genius, and the soundness of his princi- 
ples well calculated him to rule over mind in general, 
while to his gifted understanding was added a taste 
rich by nature, and highly cultivated by study and 
travel. Such was the man in whose bosom Florence 
Elwyn had awakened an interest hitherto unknown. 
At first the story of her early sorrows touched his 
heart, then followed the desire to gain her acquain- 
tance. Frequent intercourse deepened his impres- 
sions, and love came upon him ere he was aware. 
What were the feelings of the object of his love? 
Florence Elwyn was the tenderly cherished idol of a 
father’s love upon which she leaned, and when death 
with ruthless haud tore away her prop, the sense of 
loneliness that filled her sad heart was almost insup- 
portable. She had a soul too full of poetry, drinking it 
in from every lovely thing around her. The shadowy 
glen, the rippling streamlet, and the dark forest were 
to her beauty and incense. Imaginative and suscep- 
tible, she had always lived in a world of her own 
creation, and in her heart there was an undefinable 
yearning for some one to guide its impulses, share its 
communings, and cling to for support. Such an one 
she found in Frederick Ashton. The correctness of 
his judgment would direct her, in the deep tenderness 
of his heart she would find kindred sympathy, and the 
strength and decision of his character would prove a 
sure defence against life’s storms. To her mind he 
presented an embodiment of the noblest and lofliest 
principles which adorn,and sublimate human nature. 
Her love was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly beautiful. 

Under the influence of this sweet vision the joy blos- 
soms of her innocent heart, that had once withered 
away at the touch of sorrow, now revived and be- 
came redolent with a thousand perfumes. In the 
quiet of the summer twilight they would stray fortl 
to gaze upon the beautiful scenery and listen to the 
low whispering anthem of the forest trees. Thea 
would Frederick Ashton recall the classic enthusiasm 


to gratify his wishes, he had spent several years in of his early days, until Florence, fascinated into ® 
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forgetfulness of herself, became a partaker in a con- 
versation to which at first she was only a timid listener. 
She loved poetry, and he was an admirable reciter. 
He had imbibed the poetry of nature from the rushing 
mountain streams and beautiful lakes of the North, 
and loved to repeat his verse to an ear so rapt as hers. 
She was.a daughter of the sunny South, where the 
gush of warm affections flow out pure from the heart, 
unrestrained by the chilling breath of a colder climate, 
and as she listened to those thrilling strains a rapture 
would steal over her, stirring her heart with vague 
and mysterious feelings. How she loved to watch 
the pale moon leading on the starry host of Heaven, 
until the fairy-like landscape dreamily melted away, 
and the soft summer air floated by like angels’ whis- 
pers, while with a soul beating in unison with this 
harmony, and a crowd of holy feelings round her 
heart, she would stroll silently along forgetting earth 
in thoughts too ecstatic to be clothed in words. Thus 
she loved. Frederick Ashton had mingled a great 
deal with society, and had met with hartlessness as 
well among.woman-kind as the other sex, which had 
created a great disgust of them, and an utter dread 
and abhorrence of coquetry. He imagined his wealth 
and station in society to be the desideratum at which 
the fair ones aimed to carry out successfully their 
schemes of flirtation. If a pretty woman smiled on 
him or received him graciously, he was sure it was 
the concealment of a plan to jilt him. So strong was 
his prejudice upon this point, that it amounted almost 
to monomania, and so completely had he encased him- 
self in this coat of mail, as to render his heart imper- 
vious to the arrows that were constantly flashing from 
the brilliant eyes, or quivering on the dimpled cheeks 
of the fair beings with whom he associated: Buta 
change had come over him, His hitherto watehful 
heart had been betrayed into loving the sweet and 
gentle Florence before he was aware of danger. He 
admired the blended fervor, delicacy, and ethereality 
of her mind, and he loved her for her gentle depen- 
dence and trusting confidence. He thought her as 
near perfection as it was possible for human nature 
to approach; and yet he persuaded his better judg- 
ment that it was necessary to study her nature and 
character more thoroughly ere he confessed his love. 
How little does man know of the depth and tender 
ness of woman’s affection! He may think that she 
is influenced by sinister motives; that his fortune or 
worldly fame perhaps attracted her. Deluded mortal! 
does he imagine that the love of a true woman can 
be bought with such gilded trifles as these? He be- 
stows upon her numberlesg,pleasing attentions, that 
are so gratifying to a woman when coming from the 
man she loves. He yields a*constant deference to 
her wishes, that is as delicate as it is flattering, and 
is so fully appreciated by a refined mind. All this he 
thinks he may do with impunity, while, as he calls it, 
he is studying her character. If he should happen to 
find some discord with the perfect harmony of his 
ideas, or perchance a rival present herself,.in one 
fairer, richer, or more accomplished, his pursuit is at 
an end, and those delicate attentions are transferred 
toanother. Judging from his own heart he supposes 
that should the forsaken one feel a little at first, time, 





change of scene, or perhaps a new lover, will soon 
heal the wound and leave no sear. Thus do men, 
who are far from intending wrong, often reason with 
themselves. They know not that every look, every 
tone of the beloved one is engraven upon woman’s 
heart, guarded as a sacred treasure, and yielded up 
only at the behest of death. 


CHAPTER II. 


She wove a tale with all a demon’s art 

Should bear to mock the secret of her heart; 

She formed a plot that o’er her fair young brow 
Should call of pain and shame the crimson glow. 


“Tr shall never be,”? exclaimed a haughty girl, as 
she pushed aside the embroidery frame over which she 
was bending, and rising up, commenced walking the 
floor with a quick, irregular step, then suddenly paus- 
ing before the person whom she addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernable rage—‘it shall never 
be. I repeat it—Frederick Ashton shall never marry 
Florence Elwyn.” 

“ And pray, how will you prevent it, Kate?” asked 
the young man, who bore so striking a resemblance 
to the first speaker, that it were an easy matter to 
decide the relationship that existed between them. 
‘“‘ Everything seems to be going on very prosperously 
—indeed I should not be astonished if they are already 
engaged—and an angel he’!l get for a wife.” 

“Fool!” muttered the angry woman, contemptu- 
ously, “are you too caught by that baby face, whining 
voice and affected manners?” 

“Pretty language for a sister to address to a bro- 
ther,” replied the young man, while a cold smile of 
disdain played around his mouth? ‘Ah, Kate, you 
had better take Florence Elwyn for a pattern if you 
ever expect to get such a man as Frederick Ashton, 
or indeed any other.” 

“The artful creature! well does she know how to 
play her part. She feigns a sweet pensive look, and 
enlists sympathy in behalf of her early sorrows; but 
it is not the loss of a dead father she mourns, these 
are only the arts she employs to secure the living 
lover.” 

‘Shame on you, Kate!” exclaimed her brother, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘to judge of any woman by such a cold 
heartless piece of artificiality as yourself.” 

‘Have I not seen it all?” she replied, in a voice 
that passion rendered tremulous. ‘Frederick Ashton 
would have been mine had he not fell into the snare 
of that designing creature. But it is not too late—I’ll 
have him yet.” 

“A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” said 
her brother, ironically. ‘But,” resumed he, in a more 
natural tone, “that were easier said than done.” 

‘*T shall need your assistance,” continued his sister, 
‘to that will be added my own discriminating judg- 
ment and unfailing resources of invention, and I have 
no fear for the end.” 

Her brother regarded her with a look of withering 
scorn, ‘say your artful maliciousness, and you’ll 
come nearer the truth. However,’’ he added, gaily, 
‘TI am ready to enter into any measures that will be 
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likely to make me the proud and happy husband of 
Florence Elwyn. What do you intend to do?” 

‘“T have no settled plan as yet,” replied Kate, with- 
out taking any notice of the former part of his obser- 
vation. ‘I intend to watch narrowly the course of 
events, and make them subservient to my purpose. 
What I expect of you is to follow closely where I 
lead or direct.’? 

Catharine Mailand had been the schoolmate of Flo- 
rence Elwyn; but so uneongenial were their natures, 
that as they gygw up nothing more than the civilities 
of society were kept up between them. Catharine 
Mailand was vain, haughty, cold-hearted, and re- 
vengeful in disposition, indeed there was scarcely 
a redeeming trait in her character; but possessing 
an uncommon share of vivacity, together with con- 
siderable personal attractions, her great moral de- 
fects were concealed when in society. She joved 
Frederick Ashton as much as she was capable of 
loving any one. The gentle Florence Elwyn had 
ever been the object of her envy, and now that she 
was likely to prove a rival, the most implacable 
hatred took possession of her breast. Robert Mai- 
land, the brother of Catharine, differed but little from 
his sister, except that a bad man seldom possesses in 
the same proportion the expertness to devise mis- 
chief, and those qualities of mean artfulness that cha- 
racterize a bad woman. As we have seen he loved 
Florence Elwyn, and hesitated not at the means 
employed to obtain her, thinking that if he could 
break off the intimacy between her and Frederick 
Ashton, there would be no obstac! } to his happiness. $ 
According to the instructions of his sister he set about 
eultivating an intimate acquaintance with Frederick 
Ashton, endeavering to find out his peculiarities. Ash- 
ton found in Mailand an agreeable and pleasing com- 
panion, and very soon the two were on quite intimate 
terms. One day, when out on a shooting party, Ash- 
ton’s gun suddenly burst, severely wounding him. 
During the insensibility occasioned by the severe pain 
and loss of blood, Mailand had him conveyed to his 
own residence, as affording earlier assistance from 
its being nearer the place of the accident than the 
hotel where he boarded. On examination the wound 
proved to be a very dangerous one, and the fever that 
ensued reduced him so low that his life was despaired 
of; but a strong constitution baffled the disease, and 
he was pronounced convalescent. The only solace 
he had while lingering on his bed of pain was the 
thought of his gentle Florence. ‘‘How,” he thought, 
“could her sweet voice have assuaged his sufferings, 
and from her dear hand the nauseous drugs would 
have lost half their bitterness. But this was impos- 
sible—so he must be resigned.” He had fully deter- 
mined that immediately on his restoration to health 
he would offer to her his heart and hand. During 
his protracted sickness he was attended in the most 
faithful manner by Robert Mailand. His apparently 
disinterested kindness completely won upon the gene- 
rous nature of Frederick Ashton, and he regarded him 
as his best friend, for whom he would have made any 
sacrifice. Propped up by pillows, Ashton was now 
able to sit up for a short time, and once more to taste 
the sweets of returning health; but latterly he had 





discovered an air of abstraction about his friend that 
sorely grieved him. He watched him closely, and 
when Mailard thought he was not 

sit in deep dejection, while heavy sighs 

breast, then drawing from his bosom a 

wrought golden locket, he would gaze on it u 

tears seemed ready to start, and, fondly kissing it, 
would carefully lay it away in its hiding-place. Ash- 
ton respected his feelings, and would not for worlds 
have had his friend know that he had been a witness 
of his weakness. It was true then that Mailand loved; 
and perhaps some heartless creature had dared to trifle 
with the affections of such a noble and generous soul. 
Ashton was almost tempted to curse the folly of man 
for loving, and the heartlessness of woman for trifling. 
At length one morning, from a dreamy reverie, he 
happened to open his eyes very suddenly, and beside 
him sat his friend, the locket lying in his hand, and 
he regarding it with a look of great sadness. Before 
he could recover his wonted presence of mind, Mai- 
land lifted his eyes and met those of Ashton fixed on 
him. In evident confusion he closed his hand upon 
the locket—but it was too late, his secret was disco- 
vered. The thought occurred to Frederick to rally 
his friend upon his attachment, perhaps he might win 
his confidence, and by sharing his grief might lessen 
its poignancy. At all events he determined to broach 
the subject, fully persuaded that if he understood the 
ease he could be of service. 

“Nay, Mailand,” said he, good humoredly, ‘do not 
be so selfish. Allow me a glimpse of the pretty face 
that you hold in your covetous grasp; for pretty I 
know it must be if you admire it.” 

“And as false as fair,” returned Mailand, bitieily, 
and relapsing into his former dejected mood, seemed 
to preclude all attempts at further conversation. But 
Ashton was not to be diverted: having the welfare of 
his friend at heart, he determined to persevere. 

“‘Mailand,” said Ashton, with manly frankness, 
‘texcuse me if I have aroused from their repose 
thoughts of an unpleasant nature. Such was not my 
intention, neither do I desire to pry into the secrets 
of your heart from motives of vain curiosity; but 
having unknown to you, and unintentionally on my 
part, observed many things that led me to suspect the 
state of your affections, I thought that a repose of con- 
fidence might enable me to be of some service, which 
it would be my greatest happiness to render.” 

‘‘Heaven be praised for granting me such a friend,” 
exclaimed Mailand, as he cordially grasped Ashton’s 
extended hand, “‘but, alas! you can be of no use to me, 
therefore it is unnecessary to trouble you with——” 

“If nothing else will be gained,” replied Frederick, 
who resumed the conyersation, unfinished as Mailand 
had left it, ‘rest assured your heart will feel lighter 
when its burden of grief is divided with your friend.” 

‘Impossible! naught on earth can heal the wounds 
of a crushed spirit, or restore happiness to the heart 
from whence hope hath forever departed. It began 
in our early youth,” continued Mailand, reluctantly, 
‘“‘was the charm of my boyish days, and the hope of 
my manhood. Need I tell you how I loved,” ex- 
claimed he, fervently, as glowing with his subject he 
forgot his former embarrassment, and seemed now aS 
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anxious to dwell upon the theme as before he had 
been reluctant. ‘“‘It filled my whole soul—it became 
my animating principle—it gave vigor to my intellect 
—fervor to my devotions—energy to my whole cha- 
racter. And it was returned with the purity and 
sweetness of a young heart’s first love. She wasa 
confiding and innocent young creature—too guileless 
to conceal her attachment for me, and too pure-minded 
to deny the sweet familiarities of the innocent. Her 
lovely head found its resting-place upon my breast, 
while my. hand was allowed to roam at pleasure 
through its rich garniture of tresses. I might look 
into the depths of those soft violet orbs, and drink 
my fill of the intoxicating delight, or if my gaze be- 
came too impassioned, and in rebuke the lovely lids 
drooped softly over them, my pardon was sure to be 
sealed upon the ripe, pouting lips. Thus we grew 
up and were betrothed. But why dwell upon these 
moments of ineffable bliss?—for years they were the 
light of my existence, now they are gone never to 
return. A change came over my beloved, and when 
I sought to know the cause and revive the recollec- 
tions of by-gone hours, she coldly repulsed me, telling 
me that I must forget as she had the fancies of her 
girlish days, and when I reminded her of the solema 
engagement between us, of which Heaven was wit- 
ness, she answered with a scornful smile that I could 


not expect her to fulfil, or even remember engage- ? artist. 


ments that were made when she was a mere child. 
At length she refused to see me, and I am left to bear 
the anguish that is devouring me:as best I may.” 

Mailand paused overcome by his feelings, while 
Ashton was deeply moved at the recital of his wrongs. 

“Am I acquainted with her?” asked he, in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

“Yes—no—that is—I mean—let us speak no more 
about it,” said Mailand, exceedingly agitated, and 
evidently from different emotions than those which 
had just before held their sway over him. 

“What ails you, Mailand?” said Frederick, asto- 
nished at his singularity of speech and manner. ‘What 
am I to gather from your strange answers?” 

“Seek not to question me further,” replied Mailand. 
“Too much has already been said; but, thank Heaven, 
I have not gone too far,” he continued; in an under 
tone, as if thinking aloud. ‘I have been careful. He 
knows not who it is.” 

“What can you mean? Of whom have you been 
speaking? Tell me her name,” wildly demanded 
Ashton, while a strange presentiment crept around 
his heart. 

* Alas! you know not what you ask,” said Mailand, 
fixing pis eyes sadly upon him... -‘¢ Would that I had 
said nothing; but who could have foreseen this. No, 

no, you could not bear it.’’ 

“TI can bear anything but this torturing suspense— 
speak quickly,” almost gasped Ashton, a death-like 
pallor spreading over his countenance. 

Mailand returned no answer; but slowly unclasping 
the fingers that seemed to cling with fond tenacity to 
the locket, he extended his hand to Ashton. A look 
was sufficient. In their sweet placidity, as pure and 
sinless as an angel’s, the lovely features of Florence 
Elwyn met his wild gaze. An agonizing cry escaped 
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from his bursting heart as he sank back upon the 
pillow. It was the struggle of a mighty spirit. While 
it was going on a gleam of fiendish triumph shot 
across the countenance of the wretch who sat beside 
him, and instantly passing away, left upon it its former 
woeful expression. In a short time Frederick Ashton 
arose. His face was deadly pale, and the mental suf- 
fering of years seemed to have passed over him in 
those few moments. 

‘My friend,” said he, in a voice so calm and com- 
posed, that it quite startled Mailand, “how deeply I 
have wronged you your suffering heart can best tell, 
and yet your generous spirit has returned good for 
evil, and cherished with your kindness the serpent 
who had coiled itself around your hopes of happiness, 
and poisoned them with its venom. Saythat you for- 
give me, and the rest of my life shall prove how utterly 
I deplore the ig that iously led me to 
injure you. But rest assured, nothing has passed be- 
tween the lady and myself that need, for an instant, 
disturb your peace. The love for her that I now 
confess to you, has never been breathed into her ear. 
Excuse me if I advert to unpleasant circumstances. 
I once noticed in her possession a counterpart of the 
locket you have just showed me, and so careful was 
she of it that I could scarce gain a glimpse, for it 
oo she said, painted for her father, by an eminent 

, who, ere a copy of it could be taken, went 
unexpectedly to. Europe, and has resided there ever 
since.” 

“That copy is the one I now have, and at the time 
of our betrothal was exchanged for my likeness. A 
few months since she returned mine requesting her 
own; but I could not part with it.” 

‘What could be her object in thus resorting to 
falsehood and deveption?” 

“ You are reputed wealthy, my dear sir, and. beside 
an attractive exterior you are talented and well edu- 
cated. Having seen much of the world has given 
ease to your manner, and variety to your information. 
Youare just the sort of man with whom a lady of taste 
and refinement loves to swell her train of admirers. 
Your attentions tiattered Florence, and when con- 
trasted with you her betrothed appeared to disadvan- 
tage; but I doubt not that in time the spell would have 
broken, and my heart been gladdened by a return of 





.2 her former trusting affection.”’ 


“And could you love such a vain trifler? Oh! be 
careful, Mailand, how you throw away the sacred 
affections of a manly heart upon one who has proved 
herself so utterly unworthy of you.” 

“Speak not so, Frederick—she is now young and 
thoughtless—time and judicious counsel will Correct 
the errors of her unformed character, and make her 
all that I could wish.” - 

Ashton dropped the subject, for it was painful to 
both. 

Was it possible, thought Frederick when alone, that 
he could have been so deceived? And yet the evi- 
dences were clear. In all his intercourse with society 
he had never met with one apparently so innocent, 


pure-minded: and yet this fair exterior, this semblance 


of innocence covered a false, and to his strict ideas of 


’ purity in the female sex, an almost impure heart. 
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That delicate waist had been encircled by the arm of 
a lover, and those loving eyes reflected his image. In 
this there might perhaps be no impropriety, for he was 
her betrothed; but Frederick remembered that her 
eyes had fallen beneath his look of respectful admira- 
tion, that she had walked alone with him, and her 
arm trembled as it rested in his. She had listened too 
with an air of quiet happiness to his conversation, and 
though she said but little in reply, yet that little was 
uttered in low, sweet tones that spoke of tenderness, 
and made his heart thrill with delight. All this was 
done while in the sight of Heaven she was the be- 
trothed of another. And for what object? Money, 
a station in society, and the love of flirtation: Con- 
tempt for her dissimulation, and rage at having been 
made the dupe of an artful girl, made him at first 
almost furious; but after a while these emotions subsi- 
ded, and thoughts of the sweet moments he had spent 
with the only one he had ever loved rose up before 
him with beauty and freshness. Must he awake from 
the blissful dream in which the last few months had 
sped away so quickly? Alas! he felt it was indeed 
only a dream, and already was he awake to its fallacy. 

His course was at once decided. As he had made 
no profession of attachment to Florence Elwyn, it 
was unnecessary that he should see her, or offer any 
explanation of his conduct. His having been so long 
aud intimately associated with the injured Mailand, 
would be likely to suggest to her guilty heart the true 
cause. As soon as he was able he intended to leave 
B——, and endeavor to forget the unhappy incidents 
of his sojourn there. But in this he was disappointed. 
The conflicting emotions that had agitated him in his 
weak state induced a return of the fever, and many 
weeks elapsed before he was restored to his former 
State of convalescence. At times, during his sick- 
ness, he imagined that the form of a female moved 
noiselessly about his room; but he closed his eyes 
resolutely upon the vision, determining that never 
again should false woman find a communication to 
his heart. Mailand’s attentions were redoubled, and 
by careful nursing he was once more able to sit up; 
and to his great relief he perceived that his friend 
wore a more cheerful air than-formerly. Clad in 
Mailand’s elegantly embroidered robe de chambre, 
his feet covered by slippers elaborately wrought, and 
resting upon a cushion of the same beautiful style, 
Ashton wouid sit for hours and converse with his 
friend, while he could not but admire his delicate taste 
and compliment him thereon. Mailand disclaimed all 
merit to praise, remarking that the articles he admired 
were the taste and work of his sister, whose delight it 
was (0 contribute to her brother’s comfort. Frederick 
now discovered to whom he was indebted for the many 
delicacies that he constantly received. At length he 
was able to leave his room; and one fine morning he 
strolled into the library, and taking up a book, threw 
himself upon a sofa to examine its pages. He was 
aroused from his reading by the voices of Mailand 
and his sister in the next room. The library opened 
into this apartment, so that he could not retire without 
discovering to them that he had overheard their con- 
versation, which was of such a nature as to make 
this intrusion mortifying and painful to their feelings, 








The only alternative was to remain. He then learned 
that an informality existed in the will of their deceased 
father, in consequence of which Catharine was left 
dependent upon her brother. This it appeared had 
been known to Mailand for sometime, and he had 
kept it carefully concealed from his sister, who had 
but just discovered it. She had now determined to 
leave her brother, and live upon the interest of a 
small legacy that had been left her by a maiden aunt. 
It was in vain her brother remonstrated and besought 
her in the most tender manner to give up her plans. 
She was affectionate but firm, telling him that it would 
have been her delight to have superintended his do- 
mestic affairs; but as his house would soon have a 
wife to preside over it, her services would not be 
needed, and that her spirit could not brook having her 
dependence thrown up to her by Florence Elwyn, 
even though she were her brother’s wife. She ex- 
pected to. leave in a few days, having accepted the 
invitation of an intimate friend at a distance to pay 
her a visit, and intended to remain with her until 
she made some arrangement for the future. Mailand 
would not listen to her leaving him so soon, urging as 
a reason that it would look strange for her to leave so 
suddenly, and while Ashton was still his guest. At 
the mention of this Catharine burst intotears. By the 
most tender entreaties Mailand finally managed to 
draw from her the true cause of her desire to leave 
him:so suddenly. It appeared that a censorious world 
had been animadverting upon Ashton’s protracted stay 
at her brother’s, and magnified the little acts of kind- 
ness that humanity had prompted toward an invalid, 
‘into serious attempts to secure his affections. Ser- 
vants had been bribed to say that she spent the greater 
part of her time with him, singing to him, playing for 
him, and endeavoring in various ways to entrap him. 
In her distress she hinted that even more than this had 
been said, that she was unwilling to repeat. She ap- 
pealed to her brother as to the falsity of these accusa- 
tions, and how’ cruelly she had been belied. Mailand 
was at first silent from astonishment; but at length he 
succeeded in consoling his sister, agreeing with her 
that the best plan they could pursue was for her to 
leave immediately, the invitation from their friend 
being a good excuse, and the future was to be left 
to further consideration. After deciding upon this 
course they left the apartment together. Frederick 
Ashton’s feelings may be more easily conceived than 
described. That he should be the cause of bringing 
sorrow and reproach upon an innocent girl was bitter 
anguish to his noble soul. It was true Miss Mailand 
had played and sung for him, and by her wit and 
vivacity in conversation made many an hour pass less 
heavily; but in this she only followed the dictates of 
her benevolent nature, and her great affection for her 
brother, of which he had seen many proofs, prompted 
her to be kind to his friend, and in return for her kind- 
ness she was to reap an abundant harvest of unmiti- 
gated anguish, aggravated by an accompaniment of 
domestic trouble. From being, as was generally sup- 
posed, an equal heir with her brother, she was sud- 
denly reduced to comparative dependence, obliged to 
minister to the whims of a haughty sister-in-law, or 
cast herself upon an unfeeling world with a chatacter 
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which the foul breath: of calumny had tainted. Asa 
high-minded and honorable man, there was but one 
course to pursue, which was to make her his wife, 
and thereby restore her to her former independence, 
and remove the reproach that had fallen upon her 
in consequence of him. Propinquity and artfulness 
have made.many a marriage; and Frederick Ashton 
like many another was compelled to resign himself to 
the lot in. which he had become entangled. Without 
allowing himself to dwell upon his hard fate, he offered 
his hand to Catharine Mailand, which, after the proper 
hesitation, was accepted. As Frederick was very de- 
sirous to leave B——, an early day was fixed for the 
wedding ceremony, which was quietly performed, and 
immediately after he quitted the village with his bride. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Alas! the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
that die is thrown. 


wand i if ste lowe ite hath to bri 
bat mockeries of the past alone.”"= 

“] wanT you to be my y bridesmaid, Anne,”’ said 
Florence Elwyn, as she entered the room where her 
friend was seated. 

“Your bridesmaid!” exclaimed Anne, in unfeigned 
astonishment. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“TI mean,” replied Florence, in a cold tone, ‘that 
I am to be married to Mr. Hastings the early part of 
next month-—”’ ; 

“To Mr, Hastings!” interrupted her friend. ‘Flo- 
rence I shall he vexed with you if you continue to 
jest in this way.” 

“Anne,” said Florence Elwyn, in a solemn tone 
that could not fail to carry conviction. “I assure you 
that L.am engaged to Mr. Hastings, and ere another 
month passes away will be his wife. Believe me or 
not as you please.” 

“T am compelled to believe you,” replied Anne. 
“But at first the announcement was so sudden and un- 
expected that I could scarce credit it. You have been 
80 indifferent to the many gentlemen who visit you, 
and so absorbed in the various studies you were pur- 
suing that I feared your heart would never unlock its 
fare treasures. I knew that you possessed deep ten- 
derness of feeling; but I doubted if one could be found 
who could cause it to spring forth. I did think at one 
time that you were interested in Frederick Ashton; 
but I was mistaken, That passed away, and the voice 
of adulation and lover’s vows you have ever treated 

_ a8 empty air. You cannot then be surprised that I 
was startled at what you have just told me. But, 
dearest Florence,” continued Anne, in a gentle, yet 
earnest tone, as she approached her friend and passed 
an arm round her waist, “forgive me if I am frank 
with you, in a little while it will be too late. Have 
you reflected seriously upon this matter—remember 
Mr. Hastings is many years your senior, and will pro- 
bably expect you to forget the young, fresh feelings 
of your heart and be like him. Are you prepared to 
sdmit him inte the sanctuary of your soul, and yield 
your entire affections to him alone? Think of the 
holiness, the onsibilities, the trials of a married 
life, and assume not rashly these duties. Nothing less 
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than the entire yielding up of your heart to the one 
whom you have chosen will support you under them. 
Florence, dearest, do you love Mr. Hastings?” said 
Anne, fervently, gazing into her friend’s face with 
affectionate tenderness, as though she expected to 
read there the answer. Florence Elwyn averted her 
head. She dared not encounter her friend’s earnest 
look. A violent agitation convulsed her delicate 

ne. Her lips quivered, and the breath from them 
came in quick and irregular gasps, while the tumul- 
tuous heavings of her breast, and the wild throbbings 
of her heart were fearful. 

“Forbear, » Agee," said she, in a voice that anguish 
had r lous and unnatural, “seek not to 
tear away the t torturing mask with which I endeavor 
to hide a weary heart, whose griefs are insupportable 
and beyond alleviation. And yet why do I shrink 
from confiding in you? You shall, know all,’ she 
exclaimed, suddenly, yielding to that recklessness of 
despair which realizes the utter annihilation of hope, 
and cares not to keep the secret of the heart longer 
buried. ‘I knew not, sought not Frederick Ashton 
—he was your father’s guest. He solicited my ac- 
quaintance—caused me to forget my timidity—taught 
me the passionate delight of love. This was not done 
in words, it was not done in actions. It was—I know 
not how, but each knew that the other loved. Then 
came that unfortunate accident, and the illness that fol- 
lowed, Oh! what I suffered, and the sleepless nights 
I have. passed praying for his restoration! Delicacy 
forbade any show of anxiety, and it was only occa- 
sionally that I heard ftom him. After a relapse he 
was at length pre d-conval t, and I might 
hope soon to see him. With what emotions of rap- 
ture did I anticipate his visit. I would once more 
walk by his side, listen to his voice, gather instrue- 
tion from his. conversation. How tardily the hours 
moved on—time could not keep pace with my wild 
thoughts. At night I would long for morning, and in 
the morning I would think to-day he will be here; but 
day after day I expected him in vain—he came not. 
The anguish I endured who can imagine? I shudder 
when I think of it. My judgment would no longer 
receive the slight excuses with which I endeavored 
to account for his conduct. 1 blamed myself as being 
the cause of his estraagement, and yet I knew not in 
what I had offended. My nights were spent in pacing 
my chamber, torturing my mind to discover, if pos- 
sible, the tidings of his marriage. It fell like light- 
ning upon my heart, withering and consuming all its 
bright hopes. Oh! you of calmer soul dream not of 
this fierce, wild love that mocks at all control, save 
that of pride. All this time 1 was obliged to wear a 
smiling face to conceal the heart deep woe that was 
consuming me, and I succeeded. None ever dreamed, 
not even you, of the wild wishes, burning anguish, 
hidden, idolizing love, that lived on, hopeless still. 
But I became an altered being, with scarce a vestige 
of my former self left—I had grown old and wise 
prematurely. My first thought was to prove my 
power by a wealthy and honorable marriage, an offer 
of which being made just’ at this time presented a 
strong inducement; but reason interposed in time to 
spare the sacrifice. i knew that I could never again 
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tea! and there was something too repulsive in the 
idea of rushing into the arms of. a man whom I would 
otherwise have despised. I then turned to literature 
for peace. I determined that I would not think of 
him, and hoped that love would dim before the daz- 
zling light’ of fame; but ‘vain was the hope. “The 
thought that. his eye would Fest upon my lines Levey 
my pen; every page was writién with the hop 

it would meet his approval. When'f pai ai 
prayer his image was present. T stra 

these feelings; but I struggled in vain. T es he 
is not to blame. I would that I could hate‘him, then 
I might forget. ‘Thus guilty in thesight’ of Heaven 
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conceal the gtief that is preying on ‘her soul.’ Three 
years had elapsed ‘sinée "her iiartiage with Mr. Hast. 
ings; and within twelve imonths she had stood beside 
her ‘husband’s lifeless clay. Althotigh toward lier 
husband she had never known that fervid earnestness 


, Of feeling: that impulsive struggle of affection, which 


: characterizes the marriage Where ‘héatts are united, 
yet she liad ever felt a gréat réverence for him, an 
itinaté sense ‘of dependence upon a stronger nature, 
st $ atid a kind wish to rhinister ‘to ‘his happiness. She 
carefully nursed hiin during bis long ittnéss; and the 
‘tears that fell upon his cold forehead; as she pressed 
her lips upon it, were prompted by the purest feelings 





have I lived for two years. It must be so no longer. 
I cannot dwell in the same place with art Thave 
turned ‘away from offers of ' marriage with disgust. 
The pts f is different. Mr. Hastings is‘ sensitive 
and high-minded, | ‘noble and generous, and’ as such 
commands my highest respect. I never met 
Frederick Ashton my heart would have ‘delighted to 
yield its homage to such a man as Mr. Hastings. | I 
regret that I have not a heart to give him i in return for 
his manly affection; but Tam not entirely a deceiver 
—he is aware that T have loved, although the object 
is unknown to him. I am going far away, perhaps } 
the. attentions of a noble and talented husband, and 
the new duties upon which T shall enter may divert 
my heart from brooding over its sorrows, and restore 
something of its Wonted cheerfilness.” Florence 
Elwyn ceased to speak, and burying her face upon | 
her friend’s bosom, wept convulsively. 


CHAPTER sv. 


“But t thro’ the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 
Tis y unmix’d, incessant ‘gall; 
. 2 itera — tngi y I: . 
¢ yellow lague 
‘Internal vision tain te, aud i a 
Of livid gloom i 


Ix the Highlands, on the] Hudson, amid a garden of 
rare cultivation, stood.a charming villa, Jt was mid- 
summer, avd during the day the mansion. was closed 


te exclade the heated atmosphere; but on the coming | 


of evening with the river breeze the house was thrown, 
open for respitation, At.the window of a tastefully 
furnished apartment of this beautiful. dwelling sat the 
lady of ——-.., She was simply attired i ina mourning, 
dress, which gave to her quiet and pensive features a 
still more melancholy expression. 


eyes, as leaning on her arm,she gazed musingly, upon 
the beautiful scenery around her. The lady was Mrs. 
Hastings, a faint representation of the timid and gentle 
Florence Elwyn of other days. She had loved, with 


There dwelt a 
world of shadowy thought within the depths, of ‘her 


of fi ‘iendship dail Veneration. Twilight is always sad- 
dening, and the shadows deepening around‘increased 
her melancholy almost to“pain. From the gloomy 
pleasure of this reverie Shé wis aroused by the en- 
trance of a.servant, to say that a person wished to see 
her. Before she could reply, a female form, closely 
veiled, pushed aside the servant, and demanded a pri- 
vate interview., Mrs. Hastings motioned the servant 
to withdraw, which, being done, the intruder with a 
firm and determined step approached her, and throw- 
ing back her veil, paused directly ‘in front of the pale 
and trembling Florence, whom she regarded with a 
stern and ‘searching look. Florence started Back in 
terror, for she recognized in the wild, haggard looking 
being before her, the once gay and’ admired Catharine 
Mailand. 

“You know-me, do you? . Listen while I tell you 
that which will make you pray for déath,’" she ex- 
claimed, in a ‘voice of hatghty. Vindictiveness, while 
her strongly marked features wore’ @ ‘fearfully malig- 
nant € sion. “You loved Frederick Ashton, and 
he loved you. T loved ‘him; but I hated’ you. I deter. 
mined ‘he should n never marry you—how Well’ my de- 
termination was carried out time has shown. Before 
I had decided on any plan, Robert heard that the artist 
who painted your locket had returned from Euro 
With great trouble and expense “hé a*certained iis 
place of ‘residence, and procured frdm ‘him a copy’ of 
your likeness. Frederick’s accident and subsequent 
illness afforded us unlooked for advantages. In the 
ravings .of delirium” your hame was évér on his lips; 
it stung me to ‘the’ heart; ‘but I possessed an antidote. 
According, to my instructions Robert maudaged the 
matter cautiously; and ‘while Frederick was ‘weak in 
body, and his mind consequently deprived Of its usual 
energy, by means of the locket made him believe a 

story, of a long’ engiigement between you and himself, 
of great coquetry on your part, and subsequent rejec- 
tion of him in the hope of gaining Ashton, because 
he was more wealthy. _ I then succeeded in his over- 
hearing a. conversation between Robert and myself, 
in which I pretended that my character was suffering 





woman’s idolatry, with that deep, deatliless_ passion 
life only once may know. She had tasted. too the 
bliss of knowing that she was beloved, and she had 
felt the, wretchedness and despair of desertion by 
the beloved one—a_ desertion that was surrounded 
by mystery inexplicable. Who can paint the bitter 
wasting agony of the young heart, as ages of wither- 
ing pain roll over the victim’s head, while to avoid 
the sneers of the unfeeling she tortures herself to 


in consequence of his protracted stay at our house. 
I knew his high sense of honor too well to allow 
doubt of the result, and in a short time I was his wife. 
After many months spent in travelling I was anxious 
to return to B——. . My husband opposed this mildly, 
but so déterminately that I feared I should not prevail. 
I rightly conjectured that the reason he objected to 
return to B—— was his unwillingness to meet you. 
To live away from B——I had never dreamed of. 
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It was necessary to my happiness that you should be 
a.witness of .my triumph, At length the furies took 
possession of me, and [ ventured to upbraid him with 
his love for you. God in Heaven,” exclaimed the 
wretched woman, tossing her arms wildly above her 
head, ‘‘shall I ever forget the expression of his coun- 
tenance as I uttered these words, or the wild, fierce 
look he darted upon me as he rushed from the room. 
Hours elapsed ere, he returned, and bitterly did I re- 
pent my rashness. When he came back he was 
deadly pale, and I knew that he had suffered intensely. 
In his, manner too there was a frigidness that chilled 
my heart, as he coldly informed me that I might pre- 
pare to return to B——. I knew that my husband 
never loved me—I now felt that he abhored me; but 
I secretly rejoiced in the possession of an influence 
with which I could tame him, determining to use it 
unsparingly. The birth of my daughter for a while 
diverted. me from my wicked thoughts, and somewhat 
softened. my obdurate: heart. After that event, foo, 
Frederick treated me more affectionately, and we 
might even then have been happy had not the evil 
spirit of my destiny haunted me: . The better feelings 
awakened in-my heart soon passed away. The strik- 
ing resemblance that my child bore to you maddened 
me, and I ceased.to love her because she brought 
your image to my mind: besides she was the delight 
of her father’s heart, For hours would he walk the 
floor, holding her in his arms, and gazing tenderly 
into her meek, blue eyes, or kissing her soft velvet 
cheek. I grudged him this happiness, and fancied he 
loved his child because she reminded him of you. I 
hated my own child, and felt a sort of savage satis- 
faction as I listened to the falling of the cold clods 
upon her coffin lid, for then I thought he would have 
nothing to love. Our child’s death deeply affected 
Frederick, at the same time that it rendered me more 
callous than ever. From expressions that escaped 
him during his sleep, | was convinced ‘that he still 
passionately loved you, and as my jealousy rose be- 
yond all bounds, my conduct toward him became in- 
tolerable. If he was detained out longer than usual, 
I accused him of haunting about, your dwelling to 
catch a glimpse of you. If he was grave, or inclined 
to solitude, I upbraided him with piningaway in love 
for you—in short, I madé his house miserable, and 
yet I did not mean to do so, I was actuated solely by 
a jealous, absorbing desire to know. that he was all 
myown. His was a high spirit, and would not tamely 
brook such a despotic tyrant, accordingly he threat- 
ened to émploy legal measures to free himself from 
me; but I vowed. solemnly before high Heaven that 
if he did so I would throw the whole blame of our 
unhappiness upon you. He knew my determined 
spirit too well to doubt the truth of my assertion, and 
to shield you he bore the anguish I heaped upon him, 
Your marriage and removal from B—— brought no 
change to our home, peace. had too long and distant 
flown ever to be wooed back. Robert who had 
always been wild after your rejection, gave himself 
up entirely to dissipation, and while out on a drunken 
revel was shot by oné ‘of his comrades. He sent for 
Frederick. Dréeading that it wds to make important 
disclosures, I aécompanied him in hopes that my 
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presence would intimidate Robert; but it was in vain 
—the near approach of death terrified him—he re- 
vealed all, and died in agony, begging forgiveness of 
Frederick and you, When my husband aroused him- 
self from the stunning effects produced by Robert’s 
confession he darted from the rcom, and I have not 
seen him since. [I staid not to see Robert’s remains 
deposited in the earth; but collecting some money and 
articles for immediate necessities, I started in pursuit 
of Frederick. After a search of untiring diligence, I 
succeeded in tracing him to New York, which more 
than ever confirmed my suspicions that he had sought 
your presence for comfort, and that you might yet be 
happy together. The thought maddened my brain—I 
slept not day or night until I reached the city. I then 
learned that he had embarked for Europe; and when 
a few days out at sea jumped overboard and was 
drowned. I knew of nothing’ that could gratify me 
so much as to come up here and make you miserable 
by showing you the happiness you have lost, and the 
fiendish delight I feel in knowing that you can never 
be his, almost repays the sufferings I have endured.” 

The wretched woman glared her wild eyes upon 
Florence as she ceased to speak, and started a few 
paces forward, when uttering an agonizing cry she 
sank to the floor. The attendants whom the terrified 
Florence had summoned raised the prostrate form, 
and to their horror discovered that she, had burst a 
blood-vessel, and the wicked passions that had so 
long influenced her were ebbing away in her life’s 
blood. 


CHAPTER V. 


Some time previous to the events related in the 
last ehapter, Anne Ellison had married and removed 
North, which will account for Mrs. Hastings not 
learning the melancholy facts that had transpired in 
B-—— earlier than she did. At the earnest solicita- 
tions of Anne and her husband, Florence was at 
length induced to join them in.a tour through Europe, 
in the hope to woo back to her dimmed eye and faded 
cheek their former brilliancy and roundness; for her 
health had. entirely declined beneath the repeated 
shocks shé .had received. It was sunset in Italy— 
that far-famed and beautiful land of the poet’s dream. 
Florence had strolled into the garden attached to the 
house where they resided, to, watch the rich, soft hues 
of an Italian sky. The thought of Frederick Ashton 
rose in her mind—how could she prevent it?—and 
unconsciously she repeated some lines he had com- 
posed for her. 

‘‘Florence, dearest Florence!” broke upon her ear 
in tones that sounded like the echo of departed bliss, 
and in a moment after she was clasped in the arms, 
and felt that the eyes of Frederick Ashton were look- 
ing into hers. She forgot that she believed him dead 
—she forgot what she had suffered.. She knew only, 
and it was all she wanted to know, that she was 
pressed to the heart of him whom she hed loved so 
long and so hopelessly. The sudden transition from 
unhappiness to felicity was too much for her deli- 
cate frame to endure, and closing her eyes upon the 
joyousness of the present, she softly murmured his 
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name and sank in unconsciousness upon his bosom. 
After the recovery of Florence, the circumstances of 
Frederick’s sudden appearance were soon explained. 
The confession of Robert Mailand almost deprived 
him of reason, and he seemed alive only to a sense of 
escaping, as far as possible, from the miserable being 
whom he called wife. Impelled by this feeling he 
embarked for Europe. The vessel in which he sailed 
carried out another cabin passenger, who bore the 
name of Ashton, and whose first name commenced 
with the same initial as his own. - This person was 
in very bad health, and during the night, in a fit of 
insanity, either walked or fell overboard, and was 
drowned. This intelligence reached New York by 
a homeward bound vessel. Catharine, whose mind 
was agitated and wandering, at once concluded that 
it was her husband, and so represented it to Florence, 
who afterward seeing an account of it in the news- 
papers, and never hearing the true statement, believed 
that Frederick slept in the deep Month after month 
was spent by Frederick Ashton in wandering over 
the various countries of Europe, seeking to drown in 
travel the bitter remembrances of happy days now 
gone forever, and hoping to discover that lethe for 
which so many have sought in vain. Time and re- 
flection restored to his mind its wonted energy. He 
saw that he had acted precipitately in leaving Ame- 
rica as he did, and without any definite object in view 
he resolved to return to his native land. Accordingly 
by the most rapid conveyances he reached Liverpool 
to embark. Upon his arrival there he found letters 








awaiting him from his agent in New York, informing 
him of the death of his wife, and the il! health and de- 
parture of Mrs. Hastings and her friends for Naples. 
Here was an unexpected and most happy deliverance. 
He determined to seek Florence and entreat her for- 
giveness. Not that he dreamed she loved him still, 
for he felt that she must despise the man who became 
so easily the dupe of artful machinations, and could 
treat her so cruelly without even palliating his con- 
duct by an explanation; yet, like a fascinated bird, 
he felt drawn to the spot, and lofiged to hear of her, 
though uncared for, to be near her, though unseen. 
With him to resolve was to execute, and in an incre- 
dibly short time he was in Naples. Without much 
difficulty he ascertained their place of residence, 
which was @ short distance from the city. Riding 
out in its vicinity that evening he caught a glimpse 
of Florence walking through the garden. Alighting 
from his sadd!e he approached stealthily, and con- 
cealing himse!f among the shrubbery, listened as she 
repeated his own poetry until his brain grew dizzy 
with happiness. Unable to restrain himself longer, 
he sprang forward and caught her in his arths. 
* * * * * * * * 

There was a wedding in Naples, A shade of silver 
mingled with the dark locks that clustered around the 
intellectual brow of the groom, and there was a touch 
of gentle sadness upon the meek face of the bride; but 
the look of satisfied bliss that responded to the love 
beaming eyes that were lifted to his was the surety of 
their future happiness. 





PRAYER. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Trust in God! 
Oh! forsaken, still thy sorrows! 
Though thy grief’s a crushing load, 
Songs of joy full soon ’t will borrow; 
If not now, help comes to-morrow, 
Trust in God! 
Trust in God! 
He alarms the child-that roveth 
Till it seeks the narrow road, 
Aye, a father’s care He proveth, 
Even chastening whom He loveth, 
Trust in God! 


God is near: 
Though afar from Him thy straying, 
Hope is brightening, never fear! 
Good for thee His thought is weighing, 
If thou ne’er dost tire of praying 

God is near. 


God is thine: 
If to Him thyself thou givest 
Thou wilt joy where thou dost pine, 
If to Him in love thou livest, 
Nor His heart with doubting grievest, 
God is thine. 





Tue chain of Love is broken— 
Each link is rent apart, 
The words of Friendship spoken 
Have freed my captive heart. 
Oh! it was pure when plighted, 
And free from care and pain, 
But now, alas! ’ts blighted, 
To bloom no more again! 


Although I was confiding, 
And loved thee once so dear, 
I’ll breathe no sentence chiding, 
Nor shed a single tear: 
Then go, I will forget thee, 
And teach my heart to cease 
To think of one who met me, 
And marred my bosom’s peace! 4H. ™. 5. 





TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 


WITH CHOICE EXTRACTS, 


Tue advent of a new poem by Tennyson has created 

a buzz in the literary world. The critics are divided 
as to its merits, one half declaring he adds nothing to 
his reputation, the other half contending that it is for 
the “Princess” chiefly posterity will remember-him. 
The plan of the story is extremely simple. A prince 
and princess are betrothed in childhood; but the girl, 
as she approaches. womanhood, becomesaverse to the 
match, and prevailing on her father to give her a sum- 
mer:palace he owns.on the borders of the two king- 
dams, founds a college for women there, to redress 
past centuries of her sex’s wrong. Her father, indig- 
nant at what he thinks her absurdity, wishes to compel 
by force the fulfilment of the betrothed; but the prince, 
like a true lover,-will not consent to this. He prefers, 
with two: companions .to follow her, and gain entrance 
to the college in the disguise of females, it being death 
for men to enter... Now comes the action of the poem ; 
and, as the. Examiner says, ‘‘the grave sweet purpose, 
~that lies hidden ‘beneath its burlesque, peeps out.” 
The prince is supposed, like Aneas at Carthage, to 
tell the story... What follows is a string of pearls to 
the very end.of the poem. We can only quote afew 
passages, leaving our readets to p and read 
this delicious book, if they would fully enjoy its, beau- 
Here 





is a description of the heroine: 

“ Liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon. the sun, 
Than onr man’s earth; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arched’ brows, with every turn - 
Lived thro’ her to the tips of her long hands, 
And to her feet.” 


This, too, is a fine passage! It describes the con- 
sternation in the nest of fair thrushes, after the prince 
has been discovered, and when his father, fearing for 
his son’s life, threatens to invade their retreat with 
armed men. 


3 There rose 
A hubbub, in the court of half the maids 
Gathered together; from the illumined hall 
i padetnbibminiion. 
. oulders, as hei ew 
And talehow robes, re ems and peck latie) eyes, 
And gold and'golden heatis; they toand fro ~ 
ppm gh poe nt 
smouthed, all gazii e 
Some there sa tor afay in the land, 
And some men were in tlie walls, 
And some they cared not; till a clamor, grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worge-confounded : high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace, 


Not peace, she looked, the head; but rising up 
- Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open wintow moved, remaining there 
Fizxt like a beacon tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild sea-birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretched her arms and called 
Across the tumult and the tumult fell.” 
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* The Princess, a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol. increase the reputation of Tennyson among all lovers 


We cannot follow the story in all its details. It is 
sufficient to say that, after threatening death to the dis- 
covered prince, his betrothed finally relents, and the 
tale closes with the union of hero and heroine. It is 
the evident purpose of Tennyson to repudiate, as far 
as he can by his genius, the modern idea that the 
sphere of woman is inferior to that of man, or that 
she ever does good by stepping out of it. Hear what 
he says :— 


“ For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference: 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breath, nor fail in ehildward care; 
More as the double-natured poet each: 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 
Bit side by side, full-sommed in all their powers, 
Dipating harvest, sowing the to-be, 

~reverent eath and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to-men : 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of hwmankind.”’ 


Tennyson’s idea of a perfect woman is embodied 
in the following lines :— 
“ Not ] 


d, save ing household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel i wating Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a re 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music.” 


t ” 
The heroine, once in love, becomes transfdtined. 


“From mine arms she rose 
Glowing all oyer.noble shame ; and all 
Her falser step slipt from her tike a robe, 
woman, lovelier in‘her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love, 
And down the moaning crystal dropt, and she’ 
Far-fieeted by the purple island sides, 
Naked, a double light in air and wave, 
Por worship without end; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee?” 


And then: 


“Down thro’ her limbs, a drooping longuer wept; 
Her head a little bent ; ard on her mow 

A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 

In @ still water.” 





We now close our extracts from this exquisite 
poem. Our own decision is in its favor. Those 
who read it, thinking to find a regular poem will be 
disappointed; it is truly what its name imports, “A 
Medley.” But it is a medley like that of the milky 
way, studded with stars innumerable. It will greatly 


of the beautiful. 





LOST AND FOUND. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Continued from Page 117. 
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a CHAPTER VIII. 
All desolate and sad they wander’d on, 
Without a home beneath the broad, blue sky, 
Their young hearts weary, and their hope all gone, 
ee eee 


Near a cross road, upon m the rising grounds that lie 
about Richmond, sat twe travellers close together, 
and sheltered from the sun by a hawthorn hedge now 
sheeted with those white blossoms that seemed like 
perfumed snow-flakes that winter had left among the 
trees. The foreign costume jn which the difference 
between male and female was less rigidly defined 
than is usual in England—the delicate features, and 
above all the half shy, half mournful air that hung 
around these two young creatures, might well render 
them objects of curious attention to the few persons 
that were passing on the Richmond road at that early 
hour. The two strangers were conversing together, 
but not in words. Though the expression on each 
face—the rapid change—the wild sort of sparkle that 
came and went in their violet eyes, spoke more elo- 
quently than mere language could have done. 

‘Francesca you are ill. The sight of this great city 
frightens you,” said the boy, in those mute signs with 
which-he could alone communicate ideas. ‘There 
is a brook down yonder, wait while I get some water 
for you, my poor sister.” 

Francesca, the pale, weary Francesca, thanked him 
with her eyes; and bending down a branch of the 
hawthorn to shelter her from the sunbeams, Guilo 
ran for the water. 

The old tree beneath which he had heard the water 
gurgling up as if forcing its way to the sunshine with 
a struggle, stood near the road and upon a sloping 
hill-side. Guilo had taken a little wooden cup, from 
his bundle, and with this he sought the old tree. The 
sward all around it was vivid with moisture, and 
matted with such wild flowers as grow brightest 
where a spring has its source. Guilo knelt down on 
a root of the old tree, and parting the cowslips and 
violets that tangled their golden and purple flowers 
over the mouth of the spring, dipped his cup into the 
little basin. 

‘‘ Ah, how bright it is; this will do her. good,” he 
thought, holding up the primitive golbet, and smiling 
to see the cool drops roll over its brim, and fall to the 
violets which his feet were crushing. ‘This will 
remind her of our little marble spring beneath the 
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orange trees in our mother’s garden! After all, many 
beautiful things may be found in this strange, cold 
England. Oh, yes, I will do it, and that will make 
her smile,” the boy’s eyes sparled with some bright 
idea as he sat the wooden cup down, and began with 
great eagerness to gather wild blossoms from the turf, 
which he tied dexterously together with blades of the 
young grass, and laid in a wreath around the brim; 
‘blue, golden and white, oh, see how the pretty buds 
dip down to kiss the drops,” thought the lad, as he 
walked slowly from the spring, settling the little gar- 
land around his wooden goblet. 

That instant there came up the hill one of those 
huge and gorgeously ornamented carriages known 
about the court, but which were not common enough 
to pass the highway without exciting great curiosity 
among the populace, for very few that were not 
among the highest in the land could afford the pon- 
derous splendor of the vehicles then in use. 

This carriage was drawn by four white horses, in 
harnesses of scarlet leather, whose gilded steeds rat- 
tled and glanced in the sunshine as they came bound- 
ing forward at a pace which threatened danger to any 
person who chanced to be within their course. Still 
there was little danger, the noise made by the har- 
nesses, the rattling wheels, and the cracking of a long, 
silken whip-lash that flashed and curled around the 
snowy coats of the horses like a hissing serpent, were 
enough to alarm any one in the road for many rods 
ahead. But that noise increased tenfold would have 
failed to penetrate the sealed ears of poor Guilo. All 
unconscious of danger, he was moving slowly along, 
directly in the horses path, and arranging with a well 
pleased smile the little garland of flowers upon his cup. 

The coachman saw the lad and shouted, but without 
checking his horses till they were almost upon the un- 
conscious stranger; and their hot breath floating over 
his shoulder. Then he drew them up with a violence 
that sent the carriage rolling some yards down the hill, 
where the wheels, protruding far behind the body, 
struck a fragment of rock. This gavea violent shock 
to the vehicle, and the galled animals snorted and 
struggled for a foothold on the hard and steep road, 
completed the confusion. Shrieks broke from the 
carriage. The door was flung open, and a lady, 
whose haughty eye and damask cheek seemed only 
to brighten with danger, leaned out, and flinging up 
her white hand with an imperative gesture, called to 
know what had frightened the horses. 
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“Tt is a boy—an obstinate young Varlet, who de- 
serves to be trampled down. I shouted half dome $ 
times, and there he stands yet!” cried the coachman, 
giving his whip a flourish that sent the lash curling 
within an inch of Guilo’s cheek. 

“Stop, stop, do not touch him!—oh, how beautiful 
—how very beautiful the creature is!” cried the lady, 
leaning further from the carriage, and bending her 
dark eyes on the lad in an ecstacy of admiration. 
“Keep the horses quiet—keep them quiet—do you 
hear? or they wilt hurt him—send the lad hither!” 

“Do you not hear, sirrah? ~My lady would speak 
with you!” shouted the man, striving to restrain the 
spirited animals that still kept prancing and plunging 
beneath the strength of his arin. 

But Guilo heard»nothing: he still bent over the 
“wooden drinking cup with that calm, sweet smile 
hovering about his mouth; and his beautiful head 
turned a little on one side, regarding a new turn that 
he had just given to the wreath. 

“Impudent young varlet,” muftéred the coachman, 
with difficulty restraining his whip hand. 

“What a singular creature!” exclaimed the lady ; 
“what eyes—what an attitude—how calm he stands 
in all this storm of noise! Will some one bring that 
youth to the carriage door?” she added, waving her 
hand to a group of intruders that came gallopping up 
the hill, and drew up around the carriage, increasing 
thé noise and the brilliant confusion by the tramp of 
their horses, and ‘the flash of their scarlet garments. 
“Will some one bring that lad hither?” 

One of the horsemen instantly rode up to Guilo and 
touched his shoulder. 

The boy started, looked up with the smile still 
around his lips,and a glow of pleasant wonder on 
his face. The gentleman spoke to him, but saw by 
the expression of his features that he was not under- 
stood; his foreign costame also aided the idea that he 
was of some other land and language. So pointing 
to the open carriage, the outrider indicated to the bey 
that som@ one wished to see him. 

Bewildered by the tumult and splendor that had 
gathered unseen around him, Guilo turned back and 
went close to the carriage door, from which the lady 
was still bending. 

“Why, child, were you crazed thus to stand in the 
highway, and we driving at such speed?” cried the 
lady, as the large, bright eyes of Guilo were lifted to 
her face; “a minute more and you might have been 
trampled to death.” 

Still Guilo looked in smiling bewilderment upon 





up—but that instant his eyes fell upon another person 
who occupied a seat in the carriage, and who fright- 
ened by the shock that had broken the vehicle, leaned 
back upon the azure cushions, pale and trembling. 
Instantly forgetting the proud beauty who bent over 
him with an air caressing, and yet full of oppressive , 
condescension, Guilo caught hold of the open door, 
and drawing himself up till he rested with one knee 


} in the carriage, held his goblet toward the lady whosé 


terror had been so completely overlooked. Poor Guilo 
had ne power of speech, but thgre was a world of 
gentle sympathy in his features as he lifted them to 
the pale lady, and with his eyes asked her to drink. 

Catharine of Broganza—for it was the queen of 
England to whom Guilo had offered his cup of cok” 
water—reached forth her hand, and taking the 'li 
goblet lifted it unsteadily to her mouth. Her large, 
dark eyes that had been half closed till now opened, 
and she bent them upon the kneeling boy with a warm 
look of touching gratitude, that made the young heart 
thrill in his bosom. 

When Catharine withdrew the cup, Guilo saw that 
her lips trembled, and that her eyes were overcharged 
with tears.- All unconscious of her rank, and only 
feeling in his heart that there was trouble beneath 
the look of patient sadness that lay upon her face, the 
boy unwound his little garland and laid it, sparkling 
with water-drops, upon the queen’s lap; and with a 
hand upon his heart and uplifted eyes, besought her 
to receive it. 

A blush and a bright smile lighted up the queen’ s 
face, and then it seemed very beautiful to Guilo— 
more beautiful than the brilliant woman from which 
he had just turned—for very pure and very deep feel- 
ings broke out in that smile and blush. The spirit of 
beauty was there, and in the other was only the coarse, 
earthly substance. 

Catharine took up the pretty garland sparkling and 
wet as it was, and after inhaling its fragrance an in- 
stant, began to search among the ornaments of her 
dress for some jewel with which she might reward 
the youth. A little golden bird with diamond eyes, 
and its spread wings fritted with various colored 
gems, fastened the point lace upon her bosom, and 
this she disengaged. 

“Here, my child,” she said, in her sweet, broken 
English, attempting to place the ornament in his hand. 
“You seem a stranger: and—and—”’ she was about 
to add that she too was a stranger, but misdoubting 
their propriety the words were instantly checked, and 
a tear only betrayed what their import might have 


beauty of a kind that he had “Seldom, if ever séen } been 


before, brilliant and overpowering, but how unlike 
that of his own sweet sister. 

“What have you here, a broken cup; and, by my 
life, garl with vioiets as if a fairy had done it,” 
cried the 4Tady, more and more enchanted with the 
features which had struck ‘her so forcibly at a dis-¢ 
tance, and by the picturesque grace of Guilo’s whole 
appearance; “oh, what a pity, the beautiful creature 
speaks no English?” 

Guilo saw the lady’s eyes wander from his face to ¢ 
the drinking cup, and imagining that perhaps she 
desired a draught of the water; was about to hold it 





Guilo put the jewel away, and shaking his head drew 
back, letting himself gently to the ground. Then he 
encountered the face of the lady who had first addres- 
sed him, and was startled by the change that had come 
over it. A frown lay upon the haughty forehead; fire 
flashed in the dark eyes; the vermillion lips were 
curled with an angry smile; and passions of the worst 
kind rendered her beauty almost repulsive. Guilo 
turned his eyes from her to the queen, who seemed 
troubled by the storm of passions that his impulsive 
homage to herself had called into action; and yet in 
the expression of her face was something of femal~ 
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triumph. '‘A: single gleam, feminine and modest, that 
might have told te one who understood those things, 
hhow sweet was the gratification to: have, even fora 
little moment, triumphed over the insolent freak of a 
rival. 

But Guilo only saw that one of these ladies was 
very angry, and that the other could hardly suppress 
‘@ tumult of feeling which that anger had excited. He 
‘had no idea of the rank which these two females held, 
fand so having acted his part drew back, and with his" 
byes bent upon ‘the earth, waited for the carriage to. 
{pass on. 

Some little time passed before the equipage could 
be'put in motion, and when all was ready, the Coun- 
‘tess of Castlemain—for by this title of infamy was the 
‘beld:-woman who hail first summoned Guilo, known 
at court—created further delay by calling one of the 
outriders to her side, and whispering some directions 
‘to him in a cautious:manner, as if they were not in- 
tended for the queen’s ear. 

A flush came across Catharine’s forehead; and 
speaking somewhat sharply to the outrider, she re- 
quested him to move away that the carriage might 
pass on. j 

“Oh! certainly,” said: Lady Castlemain, drawing 
back with ‘a sneering ‘smile, and folding her arms as 





she sank against thé cushions of her seat. ‘I had 
forgotten that his majesty is waiting—and no one 
understands better than Ido how impatient he always 
is for the presence of his royal bride!” 

The sneering tone; the cruel triumph conveyed in 
this speech had its full effect upon Catharine.. She 


“turned very pale; and fire sparkled through the tears 
~ that Guilo’s sympathy had brought to her eyes. But, 
without speaking, she waved her hand to the outri- 
ders: her order was repeated, and the royal equipage 
swept over the hill, leaving Guilo alone’by the way 
side. 
Pondering over that which he had seen, this gentle 
lad walked slowly toward the hedge where. his sister 
still sat. She had been aroused froma dreary reverie 
by the passing cartiage, and shrinking close to, the 
hedge, watched it go by with a beating heart, for with 
her excited nerves everything filled her with appre- 
hension. After a little she saw Guilo coming toward 
her very slowly, with his eyes fixed upon the drinking 
cap which he carried. All at,once he started from a 
fit of abstraction into-which he had fallen, and casting 
a‘sharp look up the hill, came hastily toward her. 
Before Francesca could frame the questions that rose 
uppermost in her mind, a horseman came gallopping 
toward them, whom'she instantly recognized as one 
of the gentleman who had followed the carriage. 
**Nay, my fine lad,” he said, reigning in his horse, 
and riding more deliberately as he came toward Guilo, 
who looked anxiously at his sister, fearful that the 
Strange horseman ‘might terrify her. “‘And so you 
are here yet; be quick, and tell me if you understand 
English?” 
Guilo did not answer. 
‘* Well, well, I can manage French enough to make 
you understand !’’ he muttered, and again the question 








‘was put somewhat imperfectly in the language which 
he supposed familiar to the strange youth. 


‘Still Guilo was silent: and his eyes turned anxiously 
from, the cavalier to his sister, who, half starting up, 
stood sheltered by the hedge; her large eyes filled with 
affright, like a fawn hunted to its thicket. Through 
the flowing branches that shéltered her she had seen 
the horseman, and recognized him at once. It was 
the old noble whom.she had met at Bowdon Castle. 
Guilo, too, that moment. detected the identity of this 
man with his old aequaintance, and the discovery sent 
the color to and fro like lightning on hisface. But in 
a Strange dress, and thus sunburnt and travel-worn, 
the noble did not at first detect the orphan-mute whom 
he had seen much less frequently than his sister. It 
was not till the anxious glances that Guilo cast toward 
her place of con »-had drawn. his notice that 
way, that the truth upon. him. 

“What ho! my runaway mute: and, and—aye, by 
my faith, the little :shipwrecked beauty with him!” 
he exclaimed, with a look of well pleased surprise, 
riding a pace forward,.and wheeling his horse that 
he might gain a fait view of the young girl. ‘Now 
this is a fortunate miracle indeed. While Bowdon is 
seatching half over England for the pretty. creatures, 
here I find them nestled like. two birds in a hedge, 
half way between London and Hampton court.” 

Francesea came forward. With.a flush upon her 
before pale features, she forced herself by Guilo. The 
old noble dismounted, and slipping his arm through 
the embossed bridle with which he. commanded the 
movement of his horse, regarded them both more 
earnestly than he had hitherto done. Their worn 
garments: the two little bundles lying on the grass, 
all poverty-stricken and almost. ragged, fixed his at- 
tention if they failed to excite much sympathy. 

‘‘Tell.me,” -he seid, gently taking Francesca’s 
hand: ‘tell me where you have been these winter 
nionths? -How came-you hither?” 

“We have been,” answered Francesca, ‘‘wan- 
dering about I do not know where, but always in this 
cold country.” 

‘And have you hadno settled home?” imquired the 
courtier, mow really toughed by her tone of meek de- 
solation. ? 

‘<Yes,”’ said the girl, “‘ we stayed two,entire months 
with a good widow, whe would not let us travel when 
the winter. was coldest; she was very kind to Guilo!” 

“ And then?” 

“Then,” replied'Francesca, ‘ we started for Lon- 
don again; but often lest the way, and so it took us a 
long time!” 

“And ‘how did you live?” questioned the noble, 
deeply interested. © 

“Oh! we had:money at first, and when that was 
gone——” Francesca broke off,,and- pointed, with a 
mournful smile, to a lute that lay by her bundle muf- 
fled from the damp in a shawl which the poor girl 
had taken from her own person. That smile told 
more plainly than words how miserable had been the 
support that her exquisite talent had won from the 
country people. 

“Poor child, and was that all?” exclaimed the noble, 
passing his hand over her tresses with an impulse of 
compassion that all his worldliness could not quite 
subdue. ‘You must have suffered!” 
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“Oh! I did not mind that,”?, said Francesca, and her 

eyes filled; ‘‘but Guilo, poor Guilo, he“would eat 

. nothing at all when théte was not enough for us both, 
and that broke my heat. See how thin he is; my 
poor, poor Guilo'—while I am so strong!” 

Strong !—generous Francesca, how mournfully that 
delicate frame belied the assertion. How,full of soli- 
tde, and of meekly endured want was those eyes, 
enlarged far beyond their natural size, and around 
which the black lashes seemed to have grown longer 
and thicker from the tears that had washed them! 

“Indeed you both look tired and thin,” said the 
noble, turning ‘his eyes from one sweet face to the 
other; “I only wonder that either of you is alive; 
but now—where are you going now?” 

“To*London. Is not that great cloud of smoke 
there London?” said Franeesca. 

«Tt is! But whom do you knew in London?” 

Francesca shook. her head, and tears started to her 
eyes again. 

“We are strangers to everybody, ”? she said. 

“And what will you do?” 

‘You told me once,” said the young girl, timidly, 
“that in London are people who love music; will 

_ they not give me a little-bread every day, anda place 
to sleep in at night for Guilo andimyself? ‘We shall 
not want much; and I can sing better now than I 
could when you heard me. Every dayI have looked 
up to Heaven; and my mother, who is there, has 
taught me so much. My verysheart trembles some- 
times with its sweet efforts when I sing to her in the 
moonlight; for then Guilo looks at me as if he could 
hear, and knew that our mother listened also.” 

Francesca looked anxiously at theold peer as she 
finished speaking. His eyes were bent on the grass; 
and he had fallen into a deep reverie, as if the sound 
of her voice had aroused painful reminiscences in his 
mind. . At length he looked up with an expression of 
more profound feeling than he had yet displayed, and 
while he gazed upon those two young creatures some 
struggle seemed going on in his heart, He was silent 
so long that Francesca spoke first. 

“Sir, you look doubtful: Is there no roof? ,Is there 
not bread enough in yon great city for my brother and 
for me?” 

“Yes, yes; doubt it not!’ replied the peer, hastily; 
“TI did but reflect how both might be obtained most 


readily But you must not enter London thus! Wait } 


here for an hour or two. Keep back from the high- 
way, and I will send a person who will take charge 
of you for the night.” 

Francesca looked at her brother, she saw by his 
face that he had gathered much of what’ had been’ 
passing, and that some doubt clung to his mind, for 
he was gazing with a fixed scrutiny on the old cour- 
tier; and Francesca had great faith in the almost 
mitaculous intuition with which the lad divined any 
lurking evil that threatened them. But there. was 
much of genuine feeling in the old courtier just then ; 
for the time all his better nature—so long dormant— 
was aroused. This Guilo saw written in his features, 
and his suspicions ‘were appeased. A smile broke 
over his lips warm with gentle gratitude, and bending 
his knee to the old man he kissed his liar?" Franeesca 


a 


knew by this that Guilo was satisfied, and her anxious 
features lighted up. 

“Sir, when theinan whom you send shall come, 
he will find us by the old tree yonder; until 1. igttfall 
we will not gofrom thence!” 

“Be sure that you do not,” replied the peer; “wait 
for an hour or two, alid I will tax your pati€nee no 
further. Now I must away, or her majesty will reach 
$yampton court before me.” 

These last words were muttéred in an under tone 
as the peer mounted his horse. Just as he was gather- 
ing up his bridle to ride away, some painful thought 
seemed to strike Francesea. She started forward and 
laid her hand upon the rein. Her cheek was pale, and 
there was a wild tremor in her voice as she said— 

‘“My lord—gentle sir, tell me one thing. Is—is— 
my Lord Bowdon in that great place,” she pointed 
her slender finger toward London. ‘“ Will he know of 
our coming if we yield ourselves to your guidance?” 

** No, no—Lord Bowdow is in Cornwall!” 

“* And—and——”’ she could not frame the question. 
Her voice broke, and hét sweet lips grew pale with 
the first effort; but her auditor knew what she would 
have asked, and answered as if she had spoken’ out. 

‘Lord. Bowdon is in Cornwall, and unwedded as 
yet!” Francesca and Guilo'each drew a deep breath, 
for he had been watching every turn of her face, and 
his heart rose with hers, but with far different sensa- 
tion. His breath broke up with a pang’of sharp pain 
—hers was a sigh of ineffable relief. It seemed as if 
a bird.of prey had been driven from her heart. 

“Oh! we will be sure to wait for your commands,” 
she said, and a smile rendered the soft beauty of her 
face perfectly dazzling; ‘“‘Guilo and I will only have 
pleasant thoughts till they come.” 

The nobleman smiled, and drawing his bridle gently 
from Francesca’s hold, rode away. 

“Now,” said Francesca, turning her bright face 
toward her brother, and conversing after his own 
fashion; ‘“‘now we will go down to the old tree there 
and fill your cup again, Guilo; sée it is overturned on 
the grass. What has become of our hunger, sweet 
brother? I suppose the scent of the*hedge has driven 
itaway. Come, Guilo, come!” - 

Francesca gathered up her bundle and her lute. 
How elastic was her step as she went down the hill. 
How full of gentle light were the large eyes which 
she turned upon the distant city. 

Poor Guilo, had all his cfforts to make her forget 
been unavailing. Did his sister—his world—for she 
was all the world to him—-still allow another to come 
near his.place in her affections? These quegtions 
made the young mute very sad; when Francesca 
turned back to look upon his face, and saw the 
shadows there, she felt ashamed of her own sweet 
joy, and generously strove to subdue it, But the 
violets that grew over the spring, which they had 
reached, might as well haye attempted to choke up 
its sparkling current, as any power of hers to check 
or conceal the happiness that had broken over her 
heart, Lord Bowdon was still unmarried. This 
knowledge was itself bliss, stronger than all her 
efforts at self-control. 

Guilo ‘flung himself by the spring, and burying his 
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face in the violet-covered turf, made an effort to con- 
quer the-jealous grief that had sprung to life with his 
sister’s joy. He felt that it was ung@merous. He knew 
that it was wrong. But the poor boy had nothing in 
the world but his sister’s love, and how could he share 
that, his sole preciqus wealth, with anything human? 

“Guil& dear Guilo—what is matter?” ques- 
tioned the young girl} forcing his face geatly from the 
broken violets, and looking with eyes of aiixious love 
into his. ‘ “ 

Guilo made,a sign that he was hungry; that the 


tears whieh bathed his cheek were wrung from him ( 


by a sharp craving after food. 

And Francesca tried to believe him. She knew 
very well that it wag a whole day and night since 
food’ had passed his lips; and cruel as the. thought 
was, she felt ita relief that his trouble bad only.this 
cause. So hushing the sweet tumult in her own 
bosom, she fell to comforting him with hope. In less 
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thax @@ hour’s tig another horseman came over the 
hill, his. livery flowing with scarlet and gold, and 
bearing the ledge of some létdly house upon his 
shoulder, 9 ig 

The orphans left their,station by the Spring, and 
came forward to meet hi 

“Oh! you are,” said the man, reining up his 
horse, and examining thé young creatures from head 

foot with a look of supercilious contempt for their 
travel-worn garments. ‘My.lord was sure that you 
would be found hereabout. Come, gather up your 
bundles, and, turn back a mile or so; my lord has 
ordered a,dinner and ropms atthe next public house 
that we pass, . Gome, I will walk my horse, and you 
need not lose sight of me.” 

Guilo took up the little burden of their world pos- 
sessions, and giving one hand. to his sister, followed 
the mag, (TQ, BE CONTINUED.) 
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MIDNIGHT AND MORNING, 
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BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


In the shadows of the midnight, 
Walking down an old domain, 
‘With the tones of solemn music 
Keeping cadence in my brain: 
There I heard a distant chorus, 
Of ‘a minstrelsy sublime, 
Flowing down, in shade and silence, 
Through the avenues of Time, 


As the faint, and far vibrations, 
Through the ebon yallies thrilted, 
Sounds of céaseless Jutes and lyres 
All my beating bosom filled ; 
And, I felt my heart responsive 
To the music in my brain, 
Giving back the ancient echoes 
Of that desolate domain, 





Thus I wandered, in the darkness, 
_  *Till the shadows stole away: 

And the sombre shroud of midnight 
Left the vestibule of day; 

Then, I heard another chorus, 
‘With a pure and calm control, 

Steal, in waving undulations, 
Through the quiet of my, soul. 


There, I felt a rapture glowing, 
While the sadness went away, 
Melting in the amber sunlight _ 
“Through the portals of the day: 
And a harmony of music, 
Pouring like the Sammer rain, 
Overflowed the arid desert 
That, was burning in my brain. 





MY LAMP. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


My lonely lamp! thine incense oil burns low. 

Thy flickering rays fling round my little room 

A dim, religious light—a twilight gloom ; 

Yet o’er yon grave old Bishop’s thought-touch’d brow— 
And on this page of Milton sheddest thou 

A glow that oft the Poet’s eye enchants, 

While memory-tinted dreams his spirit haunts? 


But o’er vain hopes, and vainer visions gone, 
Sit I a muser, lonely and alone! 

My faithful lamp! I watch thy sickly ray, 

And well I know, like thee, I’m on the wane— 
Like thine, my life’s last oi] must soon decay, 
And then wilt light me to that place where pain 
Tortures normore the weary heart and brain. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


¢ 


Sismondi’s Literature of Southern Europe. Translated 
by Thomas Roscoe, | With notes and a life of the author. 2 
vols. Harper § Brothers —These two beantiful volumes 
should be shelf-mates with Howitt’s “Homes and'Haunts 
of the British Poets,” though as books of valuable litera- 
ture they really can have no sequel. Few persons not 
dielletante can claim a th gh acquaint: with the lite- 
rature of southern Europe ; and though these two volumes 
give us only ri¢h gleanings of a golden harvest, they are 
a sort of condensed Encyclop@dia, where a general idea 
of a great subject may be obtained without much mental 
exertion. 

The literature of the Troubadoiirs ‘is a part of ‘géneral 
history, with whiehwe ‘should all be familiar. There: is 
enough in the and Spahish literature, its history ‘ 
and the biographical ‘sketches contained in this volume, to 
oecupy a mind usefully and agreeably for almost any length 
of time. “Many of the lofty names connected with the'lite- 
rature of these countries are, in this work, presented for 
the first time to the general reader. Many snatches of 
genius, unheard of before, will here dazzle and astonish 
those whose range’ of study has been confined to English 
authors. We shall be much surpriséd if this Work does } 
not occasion a demand for abundant translations from the 
rich mine of literary wealth which it exposes, that will be 
of great popular benefit in coming years, Meantime while 
these two inestimable volumes are extant, no American 
should be excused for entire ignorance regarding some of 
the best authors in the world. There is a fine-engraving 
‘of Sismondi in one of these a one of Dente 
in the other. ‘ 





. 


Old Wine in New Bottles. Bowers § Co—Some persons 
may think differently, bat we aré among those who féad a 
book with deeper relish when we know and like tlie author. 
‘Any one who has been fortunate enougit to chat with Dr. 
Augustus Kinsley Gardener, the duthor of “Old Wine in 
New Bottles,” mist have‘a fair and very pleasant idea of 
his book. Lively, fall of spirit,'and betraying in every 
Word a genius ‘for observation and analysis, he is one of 
the most agreeable fireside conipanions ‘in the world, ex- 
eept his book. Though young, he’is already distinguished 
as a medical man; and his scientific observations imthe 
hospitals of Eutope’ tdast be bf-greut value to the profes- 

“sion. This volume also contains much information that a 
traveller Will find invalaable while visiting Paris, besides 
& great deal to interest and amuse, regarding all classes of 
society which one’ is liable to meet there. 

Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—This is a quarto volume, containing the substance of 
Mr. Gliddon’s lectures on. Ancient Egypt. It is illustrated | 
with a large number of cuts, in order to render the text 
more clear. Those who desire to learn by what process 
the hieroglyphics have been read, should purchase this 
book, a close study of which will enable any person to P- 
cipher the inscriptions on the monuments of Egypt. 
Volume is bound handsomely in cloth. 


Luther and the Reformation. 2 vols. 


By Scott. Harper 
$ Brother: being invaluable as the history of the 


Recid 








— this work is in itself a perfect biography of 
ther, 


ae 
Wilmsen’s Reader ; or, the Children’s Friend. . Translated 
by William Wells. 1 vol. Philada: Thomas, Cowpetthwaite 
§ Co.—This is a work so celebrated in Prussia as to have 
attained there, &cofding to the American publishers, its 


one hundred ahd fiftiéth edition. The translator has very 


properly omitted all those parts which were written for 
the German ‘people; for, in Germarty, as all education is 
under the ‘control of the state, even the simplest school- 
book contains something in favor ef the peculiar govern- 
ment of Prassia. Ab now presented to the American 
public, “ Wilmsen’s Reader” is invaluable. Abounding 
with golen rules of conduct in life; fitted for the simplest, 
yet not too puerile forthe largest capacity; full of scien- 
tific truths, inctly yed—it forms altogether the 
best Work of the kind that we lave ‘éver examined. It is 
very néatly got up. 
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The Primary School Reader. Parts T, IT and TIT. By 
Wm. D. Swan, Principal of the Mayhew Grammar School, 
Boston. 3vols. Philada: Thomas, Cowperthwaite § Co.— 
Here are thteé very superior volitmes. We have often had 
oceasion to lament that'so few school books were Améri- 
can in character ; but the author of these primary volumes 
has redeemed his country, at last, from thigreproach. We 
have also regretted to find how frequently school-books 
were either above or below the comprehension of pupils 
for whiom they were intended: here also Mr. Swan_has 
avoided a common error, and has, to use a nautical phrase, 
hulled his mark. The first, second and third volumes rise, 
in regular gradation, ding to the capacity of the sup- 
posed learners; , The books are well printed. We can re- 
commend them for generaFadoption. 





A Stimmer in Scotland.’ ‘By Jedeob ‘Abbot. Harper § 
Brothers —With all the tsual interest of works’ devoted 
to travel, this book combines some very beautiful pecu- 
liarities’ entirely its own. “Every ‘scene that it ‘describes 
is perfect as a picture. You see every beauty and évéry 


blemish exactly as they ‘were presented to the author. 


Graphic and minute without’ being tedious, the auttor 
manages to give a fixed ‘and vivid idea of evéerything-he 
saw, which is almost like travelling over the ground’ in 
person. There is an exquisite viéw Of Holy Rood House 
in this volume, with many other beautiful engravings. 


The Irom Mask, Translated from. Victor Hugo. New 
York : W. H. Graham.—Vietor Hugo never wrote a page 
that was not thrilling and impressive. His genius is of an 
order to. strike the popular mind and make itself felt. The 
Iron Mask is every way calculated to keep up the interest 
his previous books have created. 


The Little Robinson and other Tales. 1'vol. Boston : Gould, 
Kendall § Lincoln —So much agreeable and useful reading 
‘was never, perhaps, embodied in so smal! a compass as in 
this llany. It is, moteverjmeatly printed ; and embel- 
lished with spirited wood engravings. 


The Grammar-School Reader. By Wm. D. Swan. 1 vol. 
Philada: Thomas, Cowperthwaite § Co—Without going 
into detail, we may say that this volume is equal, in its 
way, to the Primary School Reader noticed above 
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The District School Reader. By Wm. D. Swan. ‘1 vol, 
Philada: Thomas, Cowperthwaite § Co.—This is a con- 
tinuation of the series, to which the primary school rea- 
ders, before alluded to, belong. present volume is 
much larger than the 7 and indeed -conteins more 
than the whole three, is compased 
prepared for pupils sitabifPalieaneed wie. 
in it selections from some of the fitst prose and poetry of 
the language; the American classics being given the pre- 
cedefice, whenever proper articles could be culled from 
them. 





cma: ope ~ oe 
Burgess § Stringer —This publishing house is winning 
for itself golden opinions by the value and beauty of its 
late publications. . It has just issued “L. E. L’s” transla- 
tion of Madame De Stael’s Corrine» Of cotirse we shall 
not attempt here to “gild refined gold,” or “‘add perfume 
to the violet,” by useless praise ofa work by the greatest 
female novelist that ever lived. But we can well say 
something of the fine taste in which the volume appears, 
than which nothing can be more perfect. ae 
The Belle of the Family. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson—Whoever has read the ** Duke and Cousin” 
will procure this novel by the-same author. Mrs. Grey is, 
perhaps, more popular than any living female writer in 

England, in the same walk of literature. 


Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry. 1 vol. Philada: 
J. W. Moore —We have here the concluding volume of this 
interesting and valuable work, the first volume of which 
we noticed at large some months ago. 
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Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By G. F. Buzton. 
Esq—We should like to omit the esquire if the author 
pleases, having rather a republican fancy to honest, unor- 
namented names, especially for men who write remarkably 
interesting and clever books like this. Just now when 
uncle Sam is about sing’ an addition to his farm out 
of Mexico, a volume like this is worth its weight in gold. 


Christopher Tadpole. Burgess § Stringer —Dickens has 
written nothing better than Christopher Tadpole. It is of 
the same school, and somewhat after the plan of Douglas 
Jerrol@’s St. James and St. Giles. Equal in everything, it 
ot finished up much more artistically than that popular 
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Splendor of Versailles. W. H. Graham—tThe history of 
this wonderful palace is almost a biography of James XIv., 
and an epitome of his reign. How can it fail to be deeply 
interesting? x 

Arthug’s Advice to Young Men. 1 ol. Boston: E. Howe § 
Co—For practical sense this volume is unequalled. Every 
page conveys a moral. Like all Arthur's didactic treatises 
itis pleasantly as well as thoughtfully written. 

%, 


Lyon's Chrissian Songs. 1 vot. Philada 2G. S. Appleton 
—The poems in this volume are of considerable merit ; and 
one or two are eminently beautiful. 


Scenes in Washington. By a citizen of Baltimore. Har- 
per § Brothers.—& very pretty story, prettily printed and 
bound. He 





FASHIONS 


We present, our readers, this month, with one of the 
most exquisite fashion plates it has ever been our good 
fortune to have preparedfor us, Nothing.equal to it, we 
think we may assert, has been published by any cotem- 
porary. ‘ 

Fic. 1—-A Watxtne Dress of plain colored silk: cor- 
sage pointed and high in the neck: sleeves long and tight. 
‘The cap of the sleeve, at the shoulder, is trimmed with 
deep fringe, . The skirt has one deep flounce; with gympe 
put.in waved lines across the top, The bonnet is trimmed 
simply with a bunch of flowers and foliage. A black lace 
scarf completes this lady-like costume. 

Fie. u.—A Watarne Dress of silk tissue; corsage 
pointed and high; sleeves tong and tight; the bottom of 
the skirt trimmed with puffs in a beautiful and unique 
manner. A mantle, cat full and long in front; and trim- 
med with three rows of the same material, completes this 
elegant costume. The bonnet is trimmed with a plume. 

Watkine Dresses. —YWalking dr are still g lly 
made with high bodies. In this case they are ornamented 
with rows of narrow velvet, or with braid mixed with 
gympe. Some dresses begin to appear, made low in the 
neck, with loose capes: so as to be worn either way; a 
very convenient fashion! In Paris, dresses of Casiton satin 
are much the vogue: they are trimmed with vandykes of 
the same material, and with narrow bands of velvet in 
four or five rows. Every variety of material is in use this 
spring. The most beautiful, perhaps, is the silk tissue, 
which is both elegant and light, Lawns are not much in 
favor. 
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Eventnc Drrsses.—These are madeva la grecque, or 
with drapery; corsage a eur before and behind, and 
tather long sleeves. With respect to the trimmings ov 
the skirts, there is always much variety, but many are 
open at the sides, and confined at intervals by neuds of 
ribbon, of "by blond echillonnees. Double and triple skirts 
continue in favor; in thin materials the corsages are not 
always pointed, but fulled into a band, with ceinture of 
ribbon so wide, that the long.ends nearly cover the front 
breadth. 

Mantsavx, Suawis.—Long shawls are not yet out of 
date, perhaps wil! not soon be; for their costliness and 
beauty will keep them in the van. Manteaux, in Paris 
and London, are now trimmed with seyeral rows of lace, 
or covered with embroidery. The London Magazine says: 
“Some manteaux mantelets of satin have frills festonnes 
in deep vandykes, or pinked and edged with gimp; dark 
green and deep blue are used in the morning, and white 
and pink for evening sorties de bal, trimmed with colored 
blond, that on the hood being deep enough to form a veil." , 

Coirrures, &c.—Quite a new style of coiffure has ap- 
peared, or rather an old one has fevived. It is called the 
Spanish coiffure, and ig made in black and pink. Some 
are formed of very small mantilles, attached to the head 
by bunches of roses, and supported by a tortoise-shell 
comb, the ends of the mantille fall to the waist; a similat 
coiffure of white tulle laine d’or is yery elegant. The 
ornamental combs have a good effect in coiffures, com 
posed of a dehu of black lace placed of a wreath 0! 
flowers, arranged in full bunches. ’ 
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